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JACK TEAGARDEN-JAZZ GREAT 
King Porter stomp; Eccentric; Davenport blues; 
Original Dixieland one-step; Bad acting woman: 

Misery and the blues; High society: 
Music to love by; 

Meet me where they play the blues; Riverboat shuffle 
JACK TEAGARDEN, Jimmy McPartland, 
Edmond Hall, Dick Cary, Walter Page, Jo Jones, 
Leonard Feather, Ray Bauduc, Fred Greenleaf, 
Kenny Davern, Norma Teagarden and Kass Malone 
LTZ-N 15077 


CHICAGO JAZZ 
Nobody’s sweetheart; Friar’s Point shuffle: 
There’ll be some changes made; Someday, sweetheart 
MAX KAMINSKY, Brad Gowans, Pee Wee Russell, 
Bud Freeman, Joe Sullivan, Eddie Condon, 


Clyde Newcombe and Dave Tough 
OE 9152 


WE CALLED IT MUSIC 

We called it music; Nobody knows; 
My melancholy baby; It’s tulip time in Holland; 
Down among the sheltering palms; Ida, sweet as apple 
cider; Aunt Hagar’s blues; Rose of the Rio Grande 

Bobby Hackett, MAX KAMINSKY, 

JACK TEAGARDEN, PEANUTS HUCKO, 
Ernie Caceres, Joe Bushkin, Eddie Condon, 
JACK LESBERG and George Wettling 
LA 8542 


NEW ORLEANS DAYS 
Panama; New Orleans function (free as a bird); 
Oh, didn’t he ramble; 

My bucket’s got a hole in it; Bugle call rag 


LA 8537 Personnel in next column 


RECORDS 
FEATURING THE 
STARS OF THE 


JACK TEAGARDEN-EARL HINES 
* * ALL STARS x * 


JAZZ CONCERT 
That’s for me; Fine and dandy; 
Baby, won’t you please come home; 


I surrender, dear; Russian lullaby 
LA 8534 


SATCHMO AT PASADENA 
Indiana; Baby it’s cold outside; 
*Way down yonder in New Orleans; Stardust; 
The huckle-buck; Honeysuckle Rose; 
My Monday date; Just you, just me; 
You can depend on me; That’s a-plenty 
all featuring LAT 8019 
Louis Armstrong, JACK TEAGARDEN, 
Barney Bigard, EARL HINES, 
Arvell Shaw and COZY COLE 


78 rpm records 


Maple Leaf rag; Sweet Georgia Brown 
EARL HINES and his Orchestra 
01995 
St. James’s Infirmary; Black and blue 
JACK TEAGARDEN and his Orchestra 
03264 
Wherever there’s love; Maple Leaf rag 


Ralph Sutton, Bill Davison, PEANUTS HUCKO, 


Cutty Cutshall, Gene Schroeder, Eddie Condon, 


JACK LESBERG and Bill Drootin 
0 4988 
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OUR VISITORS 

After some fluttering in the dove-cotes 
of our anticipa‘ion it now appears firmly 
settled that we are to be honoured this 
month with a visit from both those jazz 
giants Jack Teagarden and Earl ‘Fatha’ 
Hines. ‘ 

From the time the news was first re- 
leased by the National Jazz Federation 
that their next import was to be a group 
led by Teagarden, the supporting cast has 
varied from day to day—almost it 
seemed from hour to hour. The main 
trouble was ‘he finding of a suitable 
trumpet player. One day it was Muggsy 
Spanier, the following day it was certain 
to be Wingy Mannone, then it was some- 
one else, and then it wasn’t. We think we 
heard every trumpeter on Joe Glaser’s 
books mentioned at one time or another 

-and that is plenty! However the final 
choice of Max Kaminsky seems to us to 
be a good one. His style of hard-driving 
playing has always interested us from the 
time he first joined the Condon team and 
blew some invigorating. inventive jazz in 
company with Teagarden, Pee Wee Rus- 
sell, Bud Freeman and others. Although 
he would seem to have been dropped 
from Condon’s social register in more 
recent years, it is reported that he is 
still playing extremely well in and 
around the New York night spots. We 
bid him a very hearty welcome—as in 
fact we do the whole group. 

Big T. has been expertly covered else- 
where in this issue, so we will content 
ourselves with saying how much we are 
looking forward to hearing again this 
unique trombone playing and that re- 
laxed Texan blue-tinged voice. 


EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES 

The other member of the party to 
whom we extend an extra warm wel- 
come is our old friend Fatha’ Hines. A 
jazz great in every sense of the word 
Hines has in his time had as much in- 
fluence on jazz pianists as Armstrong 


has had on the trumpet players. He it was 
who in his early days broke away from 
‘he kind of rigid chordal rhythmic sup- 
port provided by most pianists, and was 
able to invent elaborate melodic inven- 
tions of his own whilst still providing the 
strongest possible background for the 
solois‘s in his company. His phrasing in 
those days followed closely on the Arm- 
strong pattern, his solos being filled with 
those delicate shades and fluttering 
tremolos so suggestive of Louis’ trum- 
pet vibrato. Thus the so called piano- 
trumpet style he is said to have 
originated. 


Hines is also endowed with an extra- 
ordinary rhythmic sense which allows 
him to play passages of contrasting 
rhythmic difference between his right and 
left hands. Or enables him to suspend the 
beat while he plays a series of flourish- 
ing improvisations, before he returns 
fluidly, and often astonishingly, to the 
basic heat with consummate ease. These 
complicated rhythmic excursions are 
often breath taking in their complexity, 
but are carried through by Hines with so 
little effort, that one wonders what sixth 
sense he is gifted with which enables him 
to feel the fundamental beat even when 
seemingly forsaking the basic tempo. We 
asked him once how he managed to keep 
time when interpolating these improvised 
passages in either faster or slower tempo. 
“Well,” he replied, “I just keen my 
mind on the beat, you know—it’s simpie 
if you keep the beat flowing.” Well 
maybe it is to him, but to us it sounds 
quite the reverse. 


When we last met him he was, along 
with Teagarden, a part of the Armstrong 
All Stars. We seem to remember a won- 
derful inventive sympathy between the 
playing of these two great musicians, and 
it is to be hoped that on this ‘our we 
may again hear that fascinating counter- 
melodic interplay. It was heard at its 
best years ago when Armstrong’s trumpet 
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and Hines piano complemented each 
other—if it happens again this time be- 
tween trombone and piano, then you may 
have something to remember for the 
rest of your lives. 


COMING SHORTLY 


The next:.visitors from over the Atlan- 
tic will be the Modern Jazz Quartet, who 
will open their British tour at the 
Festival Hall in November. Also arriv- 
ing during ‘he same month is that fine 
gospel singer Sister Rosetta Tharpe, who 
will tour the country with the Chris 
Barber Band. 


LATE NIGHT SPECIAL 


In aid of the South African Treason 
Trial Fund, Christian Activities are put- 
ting on a late night concert at the 
Festival Hall in order to provide a de- 
fence for the accused persons. Lionel 
Hampton is giving his services for this 
worthy cause and will fly in for the one 
concert only. Also giving their support 
are the bands led by Humphrey Lyttelton 
and Johnny Dankworth, who will both 
appear on this programme. 


NEWS FROM GEORGE LEWIS 

George’s many friends will be sorry to 
hear that he has been far from well 
recently. En route home from England 
he got a blood clot in his right leg which 
necessitated him laying up for several 
weeks. He had hardly recovered when he 
caught a bad attack of influenza which 
developed into double pneumonia and 
meant several days in an oxygen tent. 
We are happy to report that he has now 
recovered, but it has meant putting off 
once again the tour with the band which 
was to include Ken Colyer. George 
would welcome any letters, which 
should be sent to him c/o 1630 First St.. 
Bakersfield, Calif. U.S.A. 
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accompanied by the 
MAR Th GLA Vi WV OM WVTET Dave Lee (piano); Lennie Bush (bass) 
Allan Ganley (drums) 
BEAT UP THE TOWN 3 PIANO MOODS - VOL. Ix 


COME BY SUNDAY . : Excuse for the blues - On the Alamo 
I Must Have That Man - Salt Air 


78 r.p.m. NJ 2019 


CHRIS, 


Chris Barber (trombone); Pat Haleox (trumpet); QZZ 
Monty Sunshine (clarinet); Ron Bowden (drums); 


7’ E.P. NJE 1038 


Sandy Brown (clarinet); Al Fairweather (trumpet); 
VOCAL: OTTILIE PATTERSON 
_ Jeremy French (trombone); Ian Armit (piano); 
CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT: PT.1 Tim Mahn (bass); W. Disley (guitar); 


(Recorded at the Royal Festival Hall, London) Graham Burbidge (drums) 


Bourbon Street Parade - New Blues McJAZZ eg 
Willy the Weeper - Mean Mistreater | Go Ghana + Scales - The Card, etc. Pr 
7’ E.P. 1039 12” L.P. NJL9 


Pete Seeger, Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hays, Fred Hellerman 


SIDE ONE: Folk Songs, Comic and Sentimental 


| Around The World 
PROGRAMME SIDE TWO: The Weavers ‘ Personalities ’ 


12” L.P. PPL 11006 Three Hymns, A Lullaby, and Goodnight 
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through to 
Norman Granz there have been in- 
numerable candidates for the title ‘““The 
Greatest Man In The World”, and 
nobody has ever carried the honours off 


From Julius Caeser 


with any degree of conviction. But if 
you're talking trombone, there’s only one 
answer—Jack Teagarden. 

Teagarden is probably the most 
gigantic of all the giants of jazz—an 
imperturbable stylist, an acknowledged 
leader on his instrument, and an inventor 
of great brilliance and technical accom- 
plishment: More than any other white 
man he has absorbed all the understand- 
ing and sensitivity that the coloured man 
gave to jazz. No trombonist could ever 
better him, and the best of them merely 
attempt to follow him. 

As you can imagine, he is a character. 
Gruff and retiring, never excited, he 
loathes publicity and bally-hoo. He may 
be a deep thinker—nobody ever got close 
enough to him to find out. Certainly he 
has on occasion said some startling 
things. He is unique in that, unlike other 
musicians of his day. he is not only criti- 
cal of modern jazz, but can also play it. 
Many modern musicians have been 
floored by a sudden contribution from 
Tea during a Shorty Rogers-Giuffre 
session. Then there was the time when 
Thelonius Monk was running through 
all his most advanced changes at a jam 
session. Tea picked uv his trombone and 
played along with him as if he'd been 
playing nothing else all his life. 

Tea plays and sings with a deceptive 
ease that has fooled many of the best 
jazzmen in the world. At first hearing his 
work sounds like simple, forthright jazz, 
but in fact his solos are constructed with 
the complexity of a Stan Getz chorus. 
And yet he has influenced practically 
every jazz trombonist, from the man that 
plays the green narrow-bore with a bend 
in the slide for your local revival group 
to the fourth valve-trombonist in the 
Kenton horde. 


STEVE VOCE 


John Welden Teagarden was born on 
August 20, 1905 at Vernon, Texas. His 
mother was a highly accomplished musi- 
cian and consequently Jack, brothers 
Charlie and Cub and sister Norma could 
all play the piano before they reached 
school age. Charlie grew up to be one 
of the finest and most neglected jazz 
trumpet players; in a class shared only 
by Bobby Hackett and Bix. Cub finally 
took up drums, and “Miss Normie”, as 
Tea calls her, stuck to piano and 
developed a rolling, masculine jazz style. 

Tea got his first trombone when he 
was seven. A high degree of perfect pitch 
(yes, there are degrees) enabled him to 
teach himself, and to this day he has 
never had a lesson on the instrument. 

A few years later the family moved 
north to Chapel, Nebraska, where Jack 
spent two years in High School. He quit 
to join his father (“Pop tried to play 
trumpet, but he was a tin-ear’’) who was 
in business making cotton looms. This 
didn’t last long, and Tea went to Okla- 
homa City where he worked as a garage 
mechanic. It was in Oklahoma that he 
first began playing local gigs. 

The family moved back to Texas, and 
Tea got his first full-time job with the 
resident band at the Horn Palace in San 
Antonio. He was fifteen. In 1921 he 
heard Peck’s Bad Boys in Houston. They 
heard him and he joined the band, tour- 
ing the south west and the Gulf Coast. 
Pee-Wee Russell’s face was creased 
around a clarinet in the sax section, and 
the ill-fated Leon Rappolo was seated 
next to him. 

Rappolo, a year before the breakdown 
that was to last until his death in 1943, 
left at the end of 1922 to join the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Tea left too. and 
moved to Kansas City where he played 
with Willard Robinson until he organised 
his own group. He jobbed with local 
bands and in 1925 joined Doc Ross's 
Orchestra where he met a man who was 
to be a lifetime friend and musical col- 
league, Joe Manone. 
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In 1927 Tea finally hit the Big Apple. 
The story goes that Eddie Condon was 
forming a band which was to include Pee 
Wee Russell. One day Pee Wee, who had 
run into Tea on tour in Texas, telephoned 
Condon in New York, and had Tea- 
garden play over the telephone. “He 
doesn’t bother me.” said Condon. “Put 
a brand on his stomach, and bring him 
i 


But Tea bothered him in New York. 
Condon is reputed to be capable of 
ravaging two bottles of whisky in the 
same day. Tea has two, with an egg, for 
breakfast. As Wild Bill said admiringly 
during his recent visit: “Man, Teagarden 
drinks\” 


Tea fell in with the Chicagoans, with 
Tesch and Muggsy, Bud Freeman, Bix 
and Wild Bill. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that they fell in with him for by 
this time Tea was a titan. Charlie Green, 
Tricky Sam Nanton and Jimmy Harrison, 
three of the finest musicians in New 
York, listened open-mouthed while Tea 
put out the news. 

But Harrison hit back. At the time it 
was fashionable among white trom- 
bonists to copy Miff Mole, and Jack had 
adopted this style and supercharged it. A 
few all-night blowing sessions at Jimmy 
Harrison's house changed that. The two 
trombonists used to visit one another 
after work and play duets until dawn. 
Sometimes they had a rhythm section, 
sometimes they played unaccompanied. 
Perhaps it was Tea’s Indian blood, per- 
haps it was the essentially coloured 
sound of Harrison’s playing: whatever it 
was made Tea play with a new feeling 
and mellowness. 

Like most of his contemporaries, Tea 
had to play for money too, and he be- 
came one of Red Nichol’s multitudinous 
Pennies. Glenn Miller, Pee Wee and the 
Condon mob sat in the theatre pits with 
him, and did their best to subvert the 
irate Nichols’ corn-belt ideas in the re- 
cording studios. 
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Tea was in great demand in the re- 
cording studios and in those early years 
recorded for many groups and leaders: 
The Charleston Chasers, the Mound City 
Blue Biowers, Jack Pettis and His Pets, 
Jimmy Bracken’s Toe Ticklers, the Ken- 
tucky Grasshoppers the Ten  Black- 
berries, the Whoopee Makers, Eddie’s 
Hot Shots—the list is endless. 


He joined Ben Pollack in 1928 and 
stayed with him until 1932. While with 
Pollack he made his first recordings 
under his own name, his second session 
including Fa:s Waller, Tommy Dorsey, 
Artie Shaw, Bud Freeman, brother 
Charlie and Dick McDonough. 

Leaving Pollack after the better part of 
five years, Big Gate as he was re- 
christened by Louis Armstrong, free- 
lanced in New York. In 1933 he went to 
Chicago to play in a pick-up group at 
the World’s Fair. But Tea was fated to 
spend a lot of time in large bands, for 
in 1934 he joined Mat Hallett, and then 
signed with Whiteman at the end of that 
year. Just after he had signed with White- 
man he was asked to front a co-operative 
band with a jazz-or-nothing policy. He 
had to turn it down and Bob Crosby took 
the job. 

Jack gave weight to a great many of 
Paul Whiteman’s recordings that would 
otherwise have been barren. With 
Whiteman’s Bouncing Brass (including 
Miff Mole, George Wettling and Buddy 
Morrow) and the Swing Wing (Charlie 
Tea, Rollo Laylan and guitarist Art 
Ryerson) the Teagarden trombone did 
al a chance to play some reasonable 


jazz 

Tired of playing to increase White- 
man’s already prodigious girth, Jack left 
in 1939 and formed his own big band. 
It was never an outstanding success, but 
lasted in one way and another until 1946. 

Hector Stewart recalls that in 1940 
Tea was billed at New York’s Roseland 
Ballroom as “the Troubador of the 
Trombone”. “He even played maraccas 
in the rhumba numbers !” 

But Tea still shone as brightly as ever. 
On the 23rd of July of that year he cut 
one of the greatest white jam sessions 
ever put on wax. With Bud Freeman. 
Max Kaminsky. Pee Wee Russell and 
Eddie Condon, Tea blew up a storm. 
“Prince of Wails”, “Muskrat Ramble”, 
“After Awhile”, “That Da Da Strain” 
and “Jack Hits the Road” proved to be 
definite versions of the modern Chicago 
style, and it is doubtful if they have 
since been bettered. 

Teagarden had never lost touch with 
the Condon mob, and from 1938 to 1947 
was on about 50 per cent of their re- 
cordings. During the war the Condon 
style of musical brawling came into 
general popularity. and Eddie broadcast 
weekly to the forces with a line-up of 
“Chicageans” half of whom came from 
New Orleans and half from the four 
corners of America. Regulars included 
Bechet, Nicholas, Ed Hall, Peanuts 
Hucko, Ernie Caceres, Teagarden, 
Brunies, McGarity, Mole, Kaminsky, 
Spanier, Hackett. Manone, Freeman, 
Stacy, Norma Teagarden, Schroeder, Pee 
Wee, Wettling and many others. Clubs 
sprang up all over New York, and any- 
one who wasn’t in the services had no 
trouble finding jobs. Jack found time 
from his big band to be on most of 
these broadcasts, and from the many 


copies of them in circulation it can be 
heard that musically speaking he was in 
better form than ever. But the big band 
business was tottering for Tea. He had 
domestic problems too. 

Wild Bill Davison recalls the fabulous 
C ondon recording session that produced 

“Down Among The Sheltering Palms” 
and “Ida” (Brunswick LA 8542)): “Every- 
one was ready to go, except that Tea 
hadn't turned up. Eventually the door 
opened and in he walked. The bottles 
were bulging in his pockets and he 
looked sore. He didn’t speak, got out 
his horn, swallowed a bottleful and then 
leaned against the wall and blew like 
hell. Did he blow! He looked real mean 
that day. It wasn’t till afterwards we 
found out why. Two of his ex-wives had 
got wind of the session and were waiting 
outside ta collect Tea’s loot as he came 
out. What a guy! And what a trom- 
bone-player !” 

Cutty Cutshall was more practical in 
his reminiscences: “Tonight I don’t feel 
so good. You know why”? Tonight I 
was trying to play like Teagarden. You 
ever tried to play like Teagarden ?” 

Bob Brookmeyer didn’t have to think 
before he said “There are three major 
influences in trombone jazz; one I for- 
get, Teagarden the most of all, and then 
Bill Harris.” 

In spite of some years association, Bill 
Russ6 has not been zombified by Stan 
Kenton: “Jack Teagarden is the best jazz 
trombonist. He has an unequalled mas- 
tery of his instrument which is evident 
in the simple perfection of his perform- 
ance... 

Jack finally broke from the Condon 
herd in 1947 when he teamed with Louis 
Armstrong, Barney Bigard and Earl 
Hines in the first Armstrong All-Stars. 
This much-criticised group was one of 
the best Dixieland bands in jazz history. 
Louis was playing better than ever be- 
fore; Barney was unfortunately past his 
prime, but could still lick anybody out- 
side of Ed Hall, and on the odd nights 
would have run rings around even 
Edmond. Teagarden played as Teagarden 
always has. 

For Tea Dixieland is the only music. 
He prefers to call it American music. 
“Nobody can copy it. It’s purely Ameri- 
can.” According to Tea anybody can 
copy the boppers or progressives, even 
better them (he can himself), but when it 
comes to Teagarden music it must be 
played by a Teagarden. Recently Ameri- 
can Capitol “discovered” him and waxed 
two twelve inch LPs—‘This Is Tea- 
garden” and “Swing Low Sweet 
Spiritual”, both of which are best-sellers 
in the Dixieland idiom and exemplary 
of his singing and playing. 

Now we are to be able to hear Tea- 
garden at long last in person, accom- 
panied by some Teagarden alumni of 
long standing. As. already mentioned 
trumpeter Kaminsky played alongside 
Tea in that wonderful 1940 session and 
was a member of Big T’s own group in a 
Commodore session in 1944. Clarinettist 
Michael “Peanuts” Hucko was in Tea’s 
Victor recording band, and Earl Hines 
backed him for five years with Arm: 
strong. Surely a fitting setting for the 
greatest trombonist in the world. 

As one of our jeading trombonists 
wisely remarked: “During Tea’s visit, I'm 
a piano player.’ 
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SATCHMO— 

MY LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS 
By Louis ARMSTRONG 
(Jazz Book Club, and Ace Books) 
(Paper Cover, Price 2/-) 

This book covers the period from 
Louis’ birth in 1900 to the time he left 
New Orleans for Chicago in 1922, and 
whilst, broadly speaking, the details of 
his early life must be fairly well known 
to most of his vast concourse of ad- 
mirers, this book should prove both 
interesting and informative to any who 
have only more recently joined that ever 
widening circle. Although the book is 
in the first person, I could have wished 
that free rein had been given to Louis’ 
own graphic and ebullient manner of 
expressing himself, and that the power 
obviously latent behind so much that he 
has to say had not been (anonymously) 
diluted. 


EDDIE CONDON’S TREASURY 
OF JAZZ 
Edited by 
Eppie CONDON and RICHARD GEHMAN 
(Peter Davies Ltd. 215pp. 30/-) 

This anthology of jazz writing is truly 
a feast for the ‘afficionados’. It is packed 
full of really good things, contributed by 
many of the leading jazz writers and 
musicians. I found almost all of the book 
to be most fascinating and readable. 
There are intelligent surveys of jazz from 
many angles by people who are really in 
a position to know what they are talking 
about, several rather unusual 
features—-such as the very interesting 
account of the history and progress of the 
famous Commodore Music Shop. A 
horribly accurate piece about one night 
stand touring is also very well done, and 
Artie Shaw’s sketch of a big band re- 
hearsal is a neat niece of work. 

There are many profiles of the ‘greats 
—as widely divergent as “Bix” and 
“Bird”, ‘Fats’ and Brubeck, “Wild 
Bill” and “Dizzy”, and many more, all 
equally absorbing: and in some cases 
giving a new slant on their various sub- 
jects. The important big bands are also 
dealt with most thoroughly in an 
appropriate chapter. 

The editing throughout the book is 
most competent, and helps along the 
continuity smoothly, while the frequently 
interpolated “Condonisms” are well up 
to standard. In short, this is a well 
produced book, and should prove a 
necessary and enjoyable adjunct to every 
jazz lover's litvrary. Most definitely a 
book to own. BENEDICT EDWARDS 
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After many months of visiting the local 
Modern and Mainstream fields of jazz I 
decided to drop by ‘he habitat of Dixie- 
land in the rough-and-ready style at 
Central Plaza. Having heard that the 
George Lewis band was going to put in 
one of its rare appearances in New York 
I was further prompted to make the trip. 


Lewis had just returned from the 
Newport Festival and was playing a Fri- 
day and Saturday night date at the Plaza. 
There were quite a few new faces in the 
group, the newer members being trom- 
bonist Bob Thomas, ex-Barbarin; trum- 
peter Jack Willis, who has played mostly 
on rock ‘n’ roll dates with Ray Charles; 
and pianist Joe Robichaux (nephew of 
the famous leader Robichaux of New 
Orleans), who has had experience with 
bands of all types. The other two veteran 
members were bassist Alcide “Slow 
Drag” .Pavageau and drummer Joe 
Watkins. The band had no banjoist. 

On the first set the band played a 
rousing “High Socie‘y” with Lewis play- 
ing brilliant horn. In fact from their first 
number to the last, they played in an 
inspired and exciting fashion. There was 
no letup. As Tony Parenti said to me 
later that night, ‘““They sounded fine last 
night, but tonight they are really in- 
spired!” Willis plays a strong lead horn 
of the Armstrong-type, and Bob Thomas 
is less of a tailgater than say Robinson, 
Ory, or Brunis, but his work is strong and 
pungent. But as the evening wore on the 
crowd became extremely aware of 
pianist Robicheaux who played the most 
exciting ragtime piano I have heard in 
a long, long ‘ime. Lewis has needed an 
excellent pianist to drive his band and I 
hope that Robichaux will become a per- 
manent member of the group. I later 
talked to Joe Robichaux and asked him 
who his favourite pianists were. A quiet, 
soft-spoken man, he replied, “I really 
have no favourites, I play the way I feel 
with certain groups and I have been with 
Dixie, Bop, and r. and b. bands.” I asked 
if he had been on many record dates. 
“Well,” he said, “mostly on r. and b. re- 
cordings for the Imperial label where I've 
been with blues singers like Smiley Lewis, 
Jesse Allen, and Cousin Joe. Some time 
ago I made some fine recordings with the 
Jones “Collins Astoria Hot Eight”. 

Bob Thomas showed me some clipp- 
ings from a newspaper about Lee Collins. 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


“D:d you know that Collins is in the 
charity ward of some hospital with a 
lung ailment ?” asked Thomas. I said I 

hadn't and read the item that said Cok 
lins was expected not to play again ever. 


* Again I was depressed at the thought of 


our forgotten jazzmen. I had always 
though: that Collins would have made 
a strong lead trumpet for the Lewis band. 


Lewis joined us and we spoke at great 
length of his English tour. * I really had 
a wonderful ‘ime’, he said, “the fans 
over there really love our New Orleans 
music.” I asked George if there were any 
bands or musicians over there that parti- 
cularly impressed him and he replied, 
“During the tour I played with the Chris 
Barber and Ken Colyer bands which are 
both fine bands, and then there's that 
girl, Ottillie Paterson who sings so fine.” 
We started talking about clarinettists and 
George spoke very highly of Wally 
Fawkes and Mon‘e Sunshine. I was 
curious as to whether or not Kid Howard 
would rejoin the group and George said 
Kid was suffering with a bad lip. When I 
suggested some of the other veterans 
George told me that “Lee is in the hos- 
pital, and Punch Miller is back in New 
Orleans but isn’t feeling well,;and Natty 
Dominique has a job and doesn’t want 
to travel.” When I asked him about Col- 
yer he smiled and said, “Anytime, yes 
sir, he can join my band anytime!” I 
asked George what he thought would 
happen when bands such as his and the 
few remaining authentic bands pass on, 
since very few young Negroes (or Whites) 
in America play New Orleans style jazz 
these days. “You know,” said George. 
“New Orleans jazz will never die, but I 
believe that it is quite possible that those 
who carry it on and play it will be those 
bands in Europe!” 

During our talk the Plaza All-Stars 
with trumpeter Charlie Shavers, trom- 
bonis: Conrad Janis-splittling with trom- 
bonist Herb Fleming,—clarinettist Tony 
Parenti, pianist Dick Wellstood, and 
drummer Art Trapvier had taken over, 
Shavers sounded vibrant and powerful, 
very unlike his squealing recorded per- 
formances, and both Janis, with his big, 
rounded tone, and Dick Wellstood sur- 
prised me by ‘he excellence of their per- 
formances. 

Parenti and Lewis reminisced a bit 
about New Orleans when we were joined 


by Charlie McDevitt and Marc Sharratt 
from ‘he English skiffle group currently 
in New York with Nancy Whiskey. This 
group is very popular here, and_ this 
writer for one doesn’t hold that skiffle 
is bad, for it is certainly much better than 


the r. and b. slop we are subjected to, 
day in, day out. McDevitt has a varied, 
and intelligent appreciation to jazz and 
filled this writer in on some of the in- 
teresting aspects of the progress of the 
music in England. 

The Lewis band for their second set 
included a good selection of fine New 
Orleans numbers. Lewis's playing bore 
the s‘amp of the perfect New Orleans 
clarinettist. His tone, conception, and 
emotion bore the mark of true artistry. 
It is true that when they first pushed 
George into a recording studio after he 
was “re-discovered” the results were 
pretty bad, but his recent Jazzman, 
Southland, Cavalier, Blue Note, and 
Empirical discs prove that he has found 
his stride and is playing with all the skill 
and confidence that he undoubtedly had 
in his younger years. As a_ person, 
George is one of the finest gentlemen I 
have ‘ever met—a warm, sincere, friendly 


individual. 


Ano‘her highlight of this memorable 
evening was the sight of “Slow Drag” 
doing the drag and cakewalk in a corner 
of the Plaza, and showing more agility 
than many of the younger members of 
the audience. As usual, an evening at the 
Plaza gives out an exhilarating four 
hours of jazz for promoter Jack Crys*al 
always manages to produce top talent 
and those fine musicians not often seen 
in New York these days. 


STOP PRESS 

Tony Parenti leads a_groun at the 
Cafe Metropole wih Roy Eldridge, trum- 
pet; “Big Chief” Russell Moore. trom- 
bone; Andre Persiany, piano; and Zutty 
Singleton on drums. At the same venue 
Henry “Red” Allen’s grouv has Buster 
Bailey, J. C. Higginbotham, Claude 
Hopkins, and Eddie Bourne on drums. 
There are also two swing combos, one 
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Top right! DOUG HAGUE with 
JOE ROBICHAUX, JACK CRYSTAL. 

Left! HERB FLEMING, McDEVITT, D. and A 
HAGUE, GEO LEWIS, PARENTI and 
SHARRATT. 
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THE JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Freebody Park, which appears to be 
Newport’s municipal base-ball stadium, 
would seem to be a ridiculous place to 
hold a jazz festival. But then jazz festi- 
vals itthemselves are pretty ridiculous. 
The place—Freebody Park, that is—has 
no acoustics to speak of; when the public 
address system broke down, as it did 
twice during Louis Armstrong's set, not 
even those of us in the press section 
could hear the music. Indeed, even with 
the amplifying system working, the music 
in certain sections of the bleachers is 
scarcely audible; the audience there sits 
around drinking beer from paper cups, 
talks, and generally enjoys itself as it 
would at a baseball match. The whole 
affair, in fact, reminds me of a baseball 
match or, if that image is too recondite, 
a circus, rather than any presentation of 
Art. Vast hordes of people mill about, 
hawkers sell official programmes (pre- 
pared, as if you didn’t know, by Down- 
beat) and funny hats, fireworks go off in 
the distance, planes roar overhead, and 
at least twice during each performance 
your neighbour is sure to squeeze by 
you dripping cold beer and mustard on 
your freshly laundered linen. 

In the face of such surroundings it is 
almost beside the point to speak of 
music, but music, or at least jazz, there 
was. Days of jazz, nights of jazz, hour 

after hour of jazz, big bands, small bands, 
old bands, new bands, singers, dancers— 
enough jazz to last an ordinary mortal 
a lifetime. providing he could hear any 
of it in all that hubbub, and providing 
any of it was any good. Good, did I say? 
Whether the music was good or bad is 
completely irrelevant in view of the hard 
facts that more than 50 thousand people 


paid hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to cheer madly Ella Fitzgerald's imita- 
tions of Rose Murphy and Louis Arm- 
strong. Jazz is America’s Native Art 
Form; what could be more American than 
to present more of it than anyone could 
possibly enjoy, to more people than 
could possible understand it? 

The above observations will please no- 
body, I imagine (least of all our editor). 
so I suppose I will have to get down 
to a concrete discussion of the perform- 
ances, I might as well admit right now 
that I did not attend all the programmes 
(I blush to admit how many I actually 
did go to), but I was present at both 
the best and worst of the sessions, which 
I propose to talk about in some detail. 
For reports on some of the others, I am 
indebted to Art Goldwyn and Dick 
Freniére (any of you malcontents out 
there who are grumbling because you are 
getting a third-hand, rather than a 
second-hand, account of Newport should 
know that both of these guys are true 
eclectics; I hate everything). There were 
also two panel discussions, one on 
““Music and the Use of Habituation and 
Addicting Drugs’, the other on “Working 
Conditions of Jazz Musicians, Present 
and Possible”. I never did run across 
anybody who had been to either dis- 
cussion, so I still do not know whether 
it was possible musicians or possible 
working conditions which were discussed. 

The concert on the opening night of 
the festival, July 4, was without doubt 
the low point of the whole affair. Billed 
as a “Louis Armstrong Birthday Cele- 
bration”, the idea was to present 
musicians )with whom Armstrong had 
been associated at various stages of his 
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career, and we were led to believe by 
the advance publicity that grand re- 
unions would be the order of the even- 
ing, and that he would play with his 
old friends, notably Sidney Bechet, who 
was being flown in from Paris for the 
occasion, Kid Ory, and Jack Teagarden. 
I must confess that I was looking for- 
ward to the programme with keen 
anticipation (“the hope that springs 
eternal within the human breast” as that 
great poet Ernest L. Thoyer said), and 
| was bitterly disappointed. 

George Lewis’s current band opened 
the concert, and played well, if not in a 
particularly inspired manner. This group, 
with Bob Thomas, trombone; Joe Robi- 
chaux, piano; Alcide Pavageau, bass, Joe 
Watkins, drums; and a fairly young 
trumpet player new to me, Jack Willis, 
is not one of Lewis’s best bands. Joe 
Watkins played much too loudly, al- 
though this may have been the fault of 
bad microphone placement; Robinchaux’s 
solos were peculiar, to say the least, and 
Jack Willis’s trumpet lead, although not 
lacking in facility, was a trifle weak—at 
least for a band of this kind. Neverthe- 
less, playing for the most part in the 
ensemble style (as, after all, is fitting for 
a New Orleans group) the band generated 
terrific rhythmic excitement. 
recent bands, as Dick Freniére has 
pointed out, are really rhythm bands; 
which, in these days, is something to 
be thankful for. 

Bobby Henderson, a pianist recently 
rediscovered by John Hammond, follow- 
ed with a group of Waller tunes: “Jitter- 
bug Waltz”, “Keeping ,Out Of Mischief 
Now”, “Honeysuckle Rose’, and a num- 
ber dedicated, for some strange reason, 
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to Louis Armstrong entitled “Blues For 
Fats”. Henderson is supposed to have 
been one of the Harlem stride pianists 
of the °30s (under the name of Jody 
Bolden, if my notes can be believed) 
who sank into obscurity. I can only 
admire a pianist who can play, in this 
day and age, without bass and drum 
accompaniment, but I cannot feel that 
his disappearance from the jazz scene 
was any great loss. 


Red Allen’s Metropole band—Buster 
Bailey, J. C. Higginbotham, Claude Hop- 
kins, Arvell Shaw, and Cozy Cole— 
rounded out the first half of the pro- 
gramme. Their first two numbers were 
totally, excruciatingly, unbelievably bad, 
but when they were joined by Jack Tea- 
garden, who did “China Boy” and his 
“Basin Street” routine, things picked up 
considerably. Teagarden seemed to be 
on top of the world, and his playing 
reflected it, being as fresh, as brash, and 
as self-assured as ever it was. Teagarden 
retired after introducing Kid Ory, him- 
self as spry and as vigorous, despite his 
72 years, as anybody around. Ory was 
allowed to display his marvellous tail- 
gate style, at once simple and, like so 
much of New Orleans music, deep and 
satisfying only with “Muskrat Ramble” 
before he was joined by Teagarden and 
a rather glum (with good reason) Hig- 
ginbotham for a three trombone version 
of “High Society”. The trombonists, as 
Henry Fine observed, competed more 
than co-operated, but it was all amiable, 
and harmless enough. Besides, Willis 
Conover (who runs the jazz programmes 
for the Voice of America, a fact which 
goes a long way toward explaining why 
we are losing the Cold War) who acted 
as compere explained that both Ory and 
Teagarden would be back to play with 
Armstrong. 


Ella Fitzgerald, tastefully dressed in 
dyed red hair and a lime-green gown, 
began the second, and _ presumably 
climacteric, half of the show. Being, alas, 
completely immune to whatever charms 
her art may have I can say nothing about 
her performance save to remark that 
most people who praise her scat-singing 
extravangantly have obviously never 
heard the late Leo Watson. For my part, 
she was on much too long, but the 
alldience, clearly one on which good 
jazz would have been wasted, would 
hardly let her leave the stand. 


Finally, Louis and ‘the All Stars— 
Edmund Hall, Trummy Young, Billy 
Kyle, Barrett Deems, and on bass, Squire 
Girsh, one-time tuba player with Lu 
Watters (as Squire Girsback), a point a 
few peonle may wish to brood over— 
filed on stage, and I waited expectantly 
for things to hapven. But nothing ever 
did. Bechet didn’t show up at all, Arm- 
strong never did play with either Ory 
or Teagarden, and all we got was the 
current repertory ““Now You Has Jazz”, 
“Moritat”, and, for God’s sake “Stomp- 
ing At The Savoy’—played utterly with- 
out warmth or conviction. 


Readers of this magazine, and of Mr. 
Stanley Dance’s column in_ particular, 
need hardly be reminded that Armstrong 
has been made the focus of all the 
hatred the International Jazz Press and 
assorted other smart money boys feel 


toward traditional jazz and the values 
it represents. Yet, painful as it is, I must 
agree with a local pundit (who never 
misses a chance, and he has plenty of 
them, to discredit traditional jazz) that 
Armstrong’s performance left a bad taste 
in the mouth. It isn’t that he doesn’t 
play jazz (his music is jazz fully as much 
as Ella Fitzgerald’s), or that he clowns, 
(surely no more than Dizzy Gillespie), 
but that his music has grown increasingly 
empty. One feels more and more that 
he simply does care about, not his 
audience, which would make not a 
particle of difference, but his art. 

One of the curses of jazz, in some 
respects, is the gramophone record, but 
not for the reason usually advanced. The 
trouble with the gramophone record, all 
too often, is that it preserves, for eternity 
as it were, an impossibly high level of 
performance, so that all the time one is 
listening to George Lewis one is com- 
paring his playing with the 1943 Climax 
sides; listening to Red Allen one is 
comparing him with his 1929 Victors 
(there is, in Allen’s case, not a tragedy 
—it wasn’t hubris that brought him down 
—but a story of real pathos, and I wish 
someone more sensitive, shrewder, and 
with more psychological insight than 
myself would dig it out). With Louis, it 
would be cruel (or idiotic) to insist he 
reach the heights, or plumb the depths 
if you prefer, of his 1925 blues accom- 
paniments, but surely we have the right 
to expect he maintain the standards set 
in the W. C. Handy LP of a few years 
back; his playing at the Festival made a 
mockery of even that. 

As to why Bechet never showed up, 
no explanation was offered. I heard that 
he never got on the plane at Paris, which 
leaves us still in the dark. I did hear a 
story, unconfirmed (as such stories always 
are), that Louis absolutely refused to 
play with Ory and Teagarden, and that 
two hours of pleading with him before 
and during the concert were fruitless. 
This particular tale may be apocryphal, 
but it has a symbolic truth. I am not 
the only one who left Freebody Park 
that night disappointed, distressed, and 
not a little hurt. 

After the Armstrong fiasco, it is a 
pleasure to be able to report ca the 
thrilling Gospel concert given Sunday 
afternoon. A relatively smail audience. 
quite different in make-up from the usual 
one at Newport (there were a consider- 
able number of older Negroes) sat for 
almost three hours under a pitiless sun 
and felt better and more refreshed after 
it was all over than they had at the be- 
ginning, such was the extraordinary 
impact of The Ward Singers, The Drink- 
ard Singers, The Back Home Choir, and 
Mahalia Jackson. The idea for the 
concert was John Hammond's; my debt 
to him would have been greater and my 
enjoyment even more intense had he 
not, characteristically, also inflicted an 
unctuous, patronizing thoroughly 
annoying compere named Joe Bostic on 
us. But when Mahalia Jackson starts 
singing, the Joe Bostics of this world 
are guickly forgotten. 

Everybody, I trust, knows what 
Gospel singing is, and all about its re- 
lation to jazz. I thought I did, until it 
suddenly struck me—in the midst of 
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(a) THE DRINKARD SINGERS. 


(b) JOE ROBICHAUX, GEORGE LEWIS, 
BOB THOMAS, JACK WILLIS. 


(c) THE WARD SINGERS with 
PROF. HERMAN STEVENS, organ. 


tapping my feet and clapping my hands 
—that I hardly knew the first thing about 
this music. For what we heard seemed 
a long way from Mitchell's Christian 
Singers and Blind Willie Johnson. | 
would not be at all surprised, for 
example, if modern Gospel singing were 
more strongly influenced by jazz than the 
other way around. Certainly the accom- 
panying pianists— Sylvester Dean for 
most of the groups, Mildred Falls for 
Mahalia--played the stomping: st piano 
1 have ever heard “live” on the faster 
numbers, ard what can only be described 
as pure blues piano on the slow ones. 
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I believe that the Gospel audience, and 
indeed the musicians (singers and instru- 
men<‘alists) themselves, do not pay any 
attention to what, for want of a better 
name, I call revivalist jazz except, as in 
the case of Mahalia Jackson, to ignore it 
poin‘edly. This is really a pity, for the 
two styles, if that is the proper term, 
have a lot in common, as such records as 
Madame _ Ernestine Washington’ with 
Bunk Johnson band, Sisted Lottie Peavey 
with the Yerba Buena Band (Bunk on 
trumpet), and Ann Cook with Wocden 
Joe Nicholas’ Band amply demonstrate: 
the Gospel field could furnish the 
broader base, both in audience and in 
performers, today’s traditional jazz so 
sorely needs. It seems to me (although I 
could, of course, be completely wrong) 
that many of the young Gospel musi- 
cians are those who would have been 
playing (or singing) jazz twenty or so 
years ago; why they do not now, and 
why the gulf between Gospel and jazz 
(the myth that the young modern jazz- 
men are deeply influenced by Negro re- 
ligious music I take to be just that—a 
my‘h) I would dearly like to know. One 
thing is certain; not all young Negroes 
want to play, or hear, hard bop. 

But the concert itself: Clara Ward and 
her Ward Singers and the Drinkard 
Singers, both groups accompanied by 
Professor Herman Stevens, organ, and 
Sylvester Dean, piano seemed to have a 
similar approach to the material—such 
songs as “All God’s Chillun Got Shoes” 
(if I am reading my notes right), “Pack- 
ing, Getting Ready to Go”, and “Some- 
body Bigger Than You and I”—and both 
generated the most fantastic rhythmic 
excitement I have ever heard, outside of 
New Orleans music. I am not sure this 
effect is what is meant by swing, and I 
certainly could not speak of its super- 
structure, infrastructure, or its tension- 
relaxation dichotomy. I only know I 
simply could not stop tapping—stomping 
would be a better word—my feet, and I 
had all I could do to stov from shouting. 
Most of the songs were begun in en- 
semble” with the “barbe}-shop” har- 
monies much in evidence; then there 
would be solos by one or two of the 
singers, often quite long and always ris- 
ing to heights of emotional intensi<y, 
backed up by riffs” in the form of short 
phrases by the other singers. It seemed 
to me, incidentally, that there was a good 
deal of improvisation on the part of the 
soloists. Both the Ward Singers and the 
Drinkards were compelling and quite 
marvelous; when one of ‘hose grouns got 
to rocking, the whole atmosphere was 
electric. 

The Back Home Choir, a group of fifty 
mixed voices from Newark, New Jersey 
(as were the Drinkards, although they 
originally were from Savannah) were 
something else again. Obviously the in- 
terplay among the voices and the impro- 
visation possibly with a group of five are 
no longer possibly with one of fifty; 
consequently the Back Home Choir 
sounded much more arranged. 

What Jeff Banks, the organiser and 
leader of the choir has done, for the 
most par:, is to set Joe Deloach a re- 
markable singer, against the massed 
voices (learned readers of Prof. Stearns’ 
book will nod their heads sagely and re- 
peat the shibboleth “antiphony™). The 


CLAUDE HOPKINS, ARVELL SHAW, RED ALLEN, COZY COLE and BUSTER BAILEY. 


overall effect was somewhat lacking in 
spontaneity, but Mr. Beloach was as im- 
passioned and as convincing as say, the 
reverends Gates and McGhee. 


And then there was Mahalia Jackson. 
Her appearance was without doubt the 
high point of the 1957 Festival, let alone 
the afternoon’s concert. With her 
glorious voice (not entirely untrained, I 
would imagine) and her majestic stage 
presence she captivated the audience 
completely; she left the stage, at the end 
of her performance, to a standing ova- 
tion. There is littlhe I] need say about 
Mahalia; superlatives, at any rate, get 
boring very rapidly. As telling a com- 
men: as any on her singing, I think, 
were the actions of Professor Stevens: He 
was sitting a few rows in front of me 
when she began, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he had flung his arm out wide and 
was shouting cncouragement. Then he 
would stand uo her number 
approached its climax. Finally, he left his 
seat and spent the rest of the concert at 
the foot of the stage, where he answered 
Mahalia almost phrase for phrase. | 
was pariicularly pleased to note that 
Mahalia: “sang one for Mr. Russell 
(William Russell, the doyen and, to my 
mind, the best, of critics of New Orleans 
jazz)". The afternoon was a triumph for 
Miss Jackson and she, along with the 
other Gospel groups and one or two 
others, are wha* made the Festival worth 
while. I have two reservations to set 
against what seems to have become a 
paean of praise: Some of the Gospel 
singers did seem theatrical at times, and 
the sentiments expressed in some of the 
songs, particularly the slow ones, were 
banal at best. 

The myriad others who rounded out 
the Fes‘ival were, almost without excep- 
tion, very much like their recorded selves. 
The Ruby Braff Octet, featuring Pee Wee 
Russell, went over big; Eartha Kitt 
danced with the Gillespie band and got 
everybody mad at her; the Bas:e Band 
sounded tired; Sonny Stitt carved Roy 
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Eldridge to ribbons; Turk Murphy’s new 
group was tremendous; Dave Brubeck 
swung like mad—for him; the Jimmy 
Giuffre Three exploited the full dynamic 
range from ppp to pp; Pete Brown is 
terribly sick; Bobby Hacket?’s Sextet, 
exploiting the versatility of the likes of 
Dick Cary was intriguing, if you like that 
sort of thing; Stan Kenton wasn’t, even 
if you do; etc., etc. If there were any 
Moments of Truth such as_ folklore 
attributes to previous Newport Festivals, 
they escaped my notice. I suppose, 
finally, I will have to say something 
about the Wunderkinder from Farming- 
dale High School and their gigantic (well 
28 piece) dance band which made the 
pages of Life, Time, and for all I know 
Armstrong’s Little Green Sheet. These 
apple-cheeked youngsters, whose average 
age. we are told, is 14 years (I'd like to 
see the arithmetic which led to that 
result) p!ay well-known arrangements (as 
for example Basie’s “It's Sand, Man”) 
and have an altoist who sounds just like 

of course—Charlie Parker. The atten- 
tion they received was all out of propor- 
tion ‘o what they deserved. Having my- 
self played in just such band (in an 
otherwise misspent youth), I was not 
impressed. 

By the time this note appears in print, 
there will have been in addition to New- 
port. several other jazz festivals, includ- 
ing the Great South Bay (Long Island) 
Festival, the Randall Island Fes‘ival, and 
the festival at a spot hitherto not known 
for its jazz activity, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Where will it all end? After Newport 
our little group swore we wouldn't go 
again (we are going to have an oppor- 
tunity to hear Mahalia Jackson under 
more favourable condition soon). But 
some time has passed, and already there 
are rumours that John Hammond is go- 
ing to round up all the back country jug 
and skiffle bands in the South, which 
means we'll all be back next year to hear 
even more jazz amid even more 
confusion. America, America. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


74. HIGH LIFE 

For D. Burgess of Chipperham, Mayn- 
ard Ferguson’s Way You Look Tonight/ 
Lonely Town on Mercury MB3137 were 
recorded on February 19, 1954 by Fer- 
guson, tpt; Herbie Harper, tbn; Bud 
Shank, alt; Bob Cooper, ten; Bob 
Gordon, bar; Russ Freeman, p; Curtis 
Counce, bs; Shelly Manne, d. 


75. ALL STAR BANDS 

Quite often All Star groups do not 
shine as brightly as one might expect 
but here are some star studded person- 
nels for N. Harrison of Folkestone, Bill 
Wilson of Dundee and John Vine of 
Sheffield. One O'Clock Jump/Bugle Call 
Rag by the Metronome All Star Band 
were recorded on January 16, 1941 with 
Harry James, Ziggy Elman, Cootie Wil- 
liams, tpt; Tommy Dorsey, J. C. Higgin- 
botham, tbn; Benny Goodman, clt; 
Toots Mondello, Benny Carter, alt; Cole- 
man Hawkins, Tex Beneke, ten; Count 
Basie. p: Charlie Christian, g; Arthur 
Berns‘ein. bs; Buddy Rich, d. The Metro- 
nome All Star Leaders recorded / Got 
Rhythm exactly one year later and the 
musicians were Cootie Williams, tpt; J. 
C. Higginbotham, tbn; Benny Goodman, 
clt; Benny Carter, alt; Charlie Barnet, 
ten; Count Basie, p; Alvino Rey, g; John 
Kirby, bs; Gene Krupa, d. The four titles 
by Gene Krupa’s All Star Swing Band 
on HMV 7EG8111 were recorded on 
February 29, 1936 by Roy Eldridge, tpt; 
Benny Goodman, clit; Chu Berry, ten; 
Jess Stacy, p; Allan Reuss, g; Israel 
Crosby. bs; Gene Krupa, d; Helen Ward, 
vel. 


73. THE DUKE AND HIS SIDEMEN 

Numerous questions about the Elling- 
ton band and Ellington units have been 
received from Bob Tops of Rotterdam, 
David Perroy of Leeds, K. J. Shaw of 
London and A. W. Mahon of West Har- 
row which I will try to deal with next. 
Bob Tops’ first two questions concern the 
use of different masters on LP and EP 
reissues from those on the old 78 discs. 
His first point is about Tiger Rag—Part | 
on Vogue-Coral LRA10028 and he asks 
if this is matrix E28940A as on English 
Brunswick 1338 or E28940B which was 
used for the American Brunswick LP re- 
issue on BL58012. As I do not possess 
the Vogue-Coral LP I have not been able 
to check aurally but I have a letter from 
French jazz collector Paul Stebel in 
which he states that the version on 
French Coral ECV18004 is not the same 
as that on English Brunswick 1338. 
Furthermore he points out that Creole 
Rhapsody—Part 2 on French Coral 
ECV18004 is also not the same as that 
on English Brunswick 1145, When Albert 
McCarthy reviewed Vogue-Coral in Jazz 
Monthly he mentioned that an alternative 


take had been used for Creole Rhapsody 
—Part 2 but made no comment about 
Tiger Rag—Part 1. Vogue-Coral issues 
always seem to emanate from the other 
side of the English Channel and therefore 
it would appear that for Tiger Rag— 
Part 1 matrix E28940B was used for both 
French Coral ECV18004 and Vogue- 
Coral LRA10028 and matrix E28940A 
for English Brunswick 1338. Similarly for 
Creole Rhapsody—Part matrix 
E35940B was used for ECV18004 and 
LRAI0028 and matrix E35940A_ for 
English Brunswick 1145. 

Next Bob Tops asks if Mobile Bay/ 


Without a Song by Rex Stewart on HMV 


7EG8137 are from the same masters 
which were used for X LX3001 and thus 
different from those used on HMV 
B9208. Both HMV 7EG8137 and X 
LX3001 used matrix 053609-2 for Mobile 
Bay and matrix 053607-2 for Without 
a Song whilst on HMV B9208 they are 
053609-1 and 053607-1. The two versions 
of each title are aurally different with 
considerable variations in solo work on 
Mobile Bay. 

The third question from Bob Tops is a 
request for the personnel and recording 
date of Ellington’s Primpin’ For the 
Prom on American Columbia PE12. 
Ducal expert Frank Dutton advises that 
the matrix number is CC05397 and so 
this title comes from the Chicago session 
of December 22, 1952 which produced 
Vulture Song (CC05398) and Follow Me 
(CC05399), the former being issued on 
American Columbia 39942 and the latter 
so far unissued. The personnel is Ray 
Nance, Willie Cook, John Hunt, John 
Carroll, tpt; Quentin Jackson, Britt 
Woodman, Juan Tizol, tbn; Jimmy 
Hamilton, clt; Russell Procope, Hilton 
Jefferson, alt; Paul Gonsalves, ten; Harry 
Carney, bar; Ellington, p; Wendell Mar- 
shall, bs: Louis Bellson, d. 

K. J. Shaw has asked for the personnel 
of the Ellington EP disc on Philips 
BBE12029. / Let a Song Go Out Of My 
Heart was recorded in New York on 
March 3, 1938 by Wallace Jones, Cootie 
Williams, Harold Baker, tpt; Rex 
Stewart, cnt; Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, 
Lawrence Brown, tbn; Otto Hardwick, 
Johnny Hodges, alt; Barney Bigard, clt; 
Harry Carney, bar; Duke Ellington, p; 
Fred Guy, g; Hayes Alvis, Billy Taylor, 
bs; Sonny Greer, d. Sophisticated Lady/ 
Mood Indigo/Solitude were all recorded 
in New York on February 14, 1940 with 
the same personnel except that Harold 
Baker is omitted. Jimmy Blanton re- 
places Alvis and Taylor, and Ben Web- 
ster on tenor sax is added. The vocals 
are taken by Ivy Anderson. The person- 
nel for these three titles is applicable to 
Cotton Tail and Never No Lament on 
HMV_ B9090, which is one of David 
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Peroy’s questions, and the recording 
date for both is May 4, 1940. Another of 
Mr. Perroy’s personnel questions con- 
cerns HMV DLP1034 and once more the 
musicians are exactly the same on all 
the titles with the exception of Take The 
‘A’ Train where Ray Nance replaces Wil- 
liams. 

Some later Ellington recording sessions 
on Philips BBR8044 are the next items 
for David Perroy. Hy’a Sue and Lady Of 
The Lavender Mist were recorded on 
August 14, 1947 and Golden Cress on 
September 1, 1947 with Harold Baker, 
Wilbur Bascombe, Shelton Hemphill, 
Francis Williams, Ray Nance, tpt; Law- 
rence Brown, Tyree Glenn, Claude Jones, 
tbn; Jimmy Hamilton, alt, ten; Johnny 
Hodges, Russell Procope, alt; Al Sears, 
ten; Harry Carney, bar; Duke Ellington, 
p: Fred Guy, g; Oscar Pettiford, bs; 
Sonny Greer, d. Three Cent Stomp and 
Progressive Gavotte were recorded on 
November 10/11, 1947 with the same 
personnel plus Wilbur De Paris, tbn. On 
a Turquoise Cloud was recorded on 
December 22, 1947 by Brown, Glenn, 
tbn; Hamilton, clt: Hodges, alt; Sears, 
ten; Carney, bs-clt; Nance, vin; Ellington, 
p; Pettiford, Alvin Raglin, bs; Greer, d; 
Kay Davis, vel. The Clothed Woman and 
New York City Blues were both recorded 
on December 30, 1947, the first title by 
Brown, tbn; Hamilton, clt; Carney, bar; 
Ellington, p; Pettiford, Raglin, bs; Greer, 
d; whilst the second title is by the same 
group except that Harold Baker, Al Kil- 
lian, tpt; are added and Brown is 
omitted. 

The final Ducal item is the personnel 
of Take The ‘A’ Train and The Mooche 
on Philips BBE12002 for both Messrs. 
Mahon and Perroy. These were recorded 
on June 30 and July 1, 1952 with the 
same musicians as for Primpin’ For The 
Prom except that Clark Terry and Cat 
Anderson replace Hunt and Carroll and 
Willie Smith replaces Jefferson. The 
clarinet duet in The Mooche is played by 
Procope (low register close to the mic- 
rophone) and Hamilton (echo chamber 
in backgound). The vocalist in Take The 
‘A’ Train is Betty Roche. If anyone 
wishes to correct their copy of Aasland’s 
Wax Works Of Duke Ellington the 
matrix number for ‘A’ Train and The 
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Mooche are CO48343 and CO48344 
respectively. 


77. VIBRAPHONIA 

Both R. B. Tillyer of Stoke Newington 
and P. Haselgrove of Hull have asked 
about the identity of the vibes player on 
The Pied Piper Theme by Artie Shaw’s 
Gramercy Five (Columbia SEB10004). 
The vibraphonist is Joe Roland and the 
rest of the group consists of Shaw, clt; 
Hank Jones, p; Joe Puma, g; Tommy 
Potter, bs; Irving Kluger, d. 


78. CANNED SOX 


On Mamie’s Blues Jelly Roll Morton 
mention that he made himself ‘the can 
rusher’ and Paul Meredith of Birming- 
ham has asked for the meaning of this 
term. To ‘rush the can’ is an American 
expression which means to drink freely 
at a bar or salon. Therefore I believe 
that Jelly Roll, ‘to get in on it, to learn 
it’, provided Mamie Desdoumes with a 
plentiful supply of drink. 

At this point it is worth mentioning 
that in a recent issue of the American 
magazine Record Research, Harrison 
Smith stated that Morton never drank 
anything but milk and yet in the Library 
of Congress records Morton remarks on 
the excellence of the whisky provided by 
Alan Lomax. So was Jelly Roll Morton a 
teetotaller or not ? 

For his second question Paul Meredith 
asks what was the Black Sox scandal of 
1919 and I presume that this has arisen 
from a record title. This involved the 
Chicago White Sox baseball team, six of 
whom accepted bribes before they were 
due to play in the World Series. The 


**Personnel for the new band: ; 


bribers were two New York gamblers 
and racketeers named Arnold Rothstein 
and Abe Attell who backed the 
Cincinnati Reds to win. 


79. CLEF JAZZ CATALOGUE 

For the modest sum of 1/3 you can 
obtain a booklet called Columbia Clef 
Series which deals with all jazz records 
issued up to and including July 1957. The 
first part is a catalogue of the records 
arranged alphabetically under bands and 
artists. This is cross referenced by means 
of code letters to the second part of the 
booklet which gives the record personnel. 
Discographer Jorgen Jepson, Ernie 
Edwards and Alun Morgan have assisted 
in this work which has only one dis- 
appointing feature, This is the lack of a 
great many exact recording dates which, 
I believe, is the responsibility of the 
Norman Granz organisation who are not 
cooperative when it comes to imparting 
discographical information. Recom- 
mended as a useful booklet at a reason- 
able price. 


80. COOL CANARY 

For Colin Mann of Newark here are 
the recording dates and accompanying 
personnels of the Sarah Vaughan EP on 
Philips BBE12036. The Nearness Of You 
was recorded in New York on December 
21, 1949 with Billy Butterfield, Taft 
Jordan, tpt; Will Bradley, tbn; Toots 
Mondello, Hymie Schertizer, George 
Kelly, Art Drelinger, Stan Webb, sax; 
Jimmy Jones, p; Al Caiola, g; Ed Saf- 
ranski, bs; Cozy Cole, d. Come Rain Or 
Come Shine and Nice Work If You Can 
Get /t were both recorded in New York 


HUMPH’s NEW BAND! 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON, trumpets 


JOHN PICARD, tr 
JIMMY SKIDMORE, tenor sarz.; 
TONY COE, alto sar. and clarinet; 


IAN ARMIT, piano; 


BRIAN BROCKLEHURST, bass; 


EDDIE TAYLOR, drums 3 


+ Featuring BRUCE TURNER, 
alto sar. and clarinet 


HUMPH’s NEW BAND! 


PARLOPHONE ::: tons RECORD 
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RECORD EXCURSION 


284: KENTISH TOWN RD..NW5 
(Next to Kentish Town Tube Station! 


SALZ & POPULAR RECORDS 


on May 19, 1950 with Miles Davis, tpt: 
Benny Green, tbn: Tony Scott, clt; Bud 
Johnson, ten: Jimmy Jones, p; Mundell 
Lowe. g: Billy Taylor, bs: J. C. Heard, d. 
The fourth title Ooh, What-cha Doin’ 
To Me was recorded by Red Solomon, 
Jimmy Maxwell, J. Milazzo, P. Cincello. 
tot: Will Bradley. Jack Satterfield, Al 
Godles, tbn: Bernie Kaufman. Jim 
Abato. Bill Vercase. Harold Feldman. 
Russ Banzer, sax: Lou Stein, p: Art 
Ryerson, g: Frank Carroll. bs: Terry 
Snyder, d; on January 3, 1953 in New 
York. 


81. WALKING, TALKING AND 
SINGING 

Gordon Bailey of Leamington Spa 
asks who it is that takes the vocal on 
Walking and Talking To Myself by Cliff 
Jackson’s Village Cats (Black and White 
1204). No discography makes any men- 
tion of a vocalist at this recording ses- 
sion and as the voice is unfamiliar to me 
I can only presume that it may be Cliff 
Jackson himself. Has anyone any 
definite information on this point? 


The first 
recordings by 


his new band 
are included on 
this new LP! 


Here’s Humph 


Apex Blues 


You brought a new kind 
of love + 


| want a little girl 

Jersey lightning ** 

Rockin’ chair ** 

Someone stole Gabriel's horn f 
Just squeeze me 

Ole Miss Rag ** 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 

AND HIS BAND 

PMD1049 


Parlophone’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of 
The Parlophone Conpany Limited) 


E.M.1. KECORDS Limite (Controlled by 
Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.), 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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“,.. And Here You Come Today” 


We seem to have had a hectic time 
this month, and our pockets are full of 
notes on the backs of envelopes about 
strange and now unfamiliar bands and 
musicians. There are also a number of 
duplicated handouts and a BBC script. 

Pride of place goes, of course, to the 
Pye Group Records Press Service wel- 
come to Jimmy Rushing, and to a letter 
from a company called Vision In Pub- 
licity Ltd., which states that our name 
sprang almost unbidden to the Roneo- 
graph when consideration of the guests 
to be invited to the said James Rushing’s 
reception took place. As we had to re- 
mind them forcibly that we hadn't been 
invited some three hours before it took 
place, we found this amusing. 

The reception was quiet, and afforded 
an opportunity to talk at length with 
Jimmy Rushing—this in itself made it 
quite an unusual reception. The great 
man turned out to be even dumpier than 
we had imagined and thoughtfully fond- 
led a handful of half crowns throughout 
the evening. He had a nice sense of 
humour and a very friendly disposition 
which made conversation a pleasure. He 
had an infectious way of crossing his 
arms across his chest (or rather resting 
them on his middle) that we found our- 
selves copying after a while. In fact, 
we've noticed a number of people who 
have been around Jimmy standing that 
way recently. We must admit that we 
couldn't visualise the power that reputa- 
tion demanded emanating from _ this 
pleasant little man. 


James Shouts A Ball 

Our minds were changed at 8 o'clock 
when the whole reception was_ invited 
across the road to the Lyttelton Club to 
hear Jimmy sing with Humph’s_ band. 
The band was plaving well, even in the 
light of the recently improved standard, 
but it became insnired when Jimmy got 
on the stand. James Rushing in front 
of a band is an awesome thing—an im- 
mense driving force that builds up 
tension with every phrase. The Club was 
full, with House Full signs everywhere, 
and, after one number the atmosphere 
became electric. We’ve had a deal of 
kicks from jazz in our time, but this 
particular evening will remain as one 
of the greatest—a moment when one of 
the Jazz Greats stood in front of a 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


British band and created a living, roar- 
ing, extrovert music that sent shivers 
up and down our spine. At the end of 
the session that went on for half an 
hour after the regular time, a beaming 
Jimmy Rushing stated for all to hear 
that it would not have been possible 
without a band of the calibre of 
Humph’s. 

We've been wondering since that even- 
ing whether the lack of exchange visits 
during all those long years wasn’t really 
a blessing in disguise. Our musicians now 
are at a standard where conversation 
can take place and sympathies can de- 
velop, musically. What, one supposes 
would have been the effect of the sudden 


‘appearance of Jimmy Rushing on the 


John Haim Jelly Roll Kings of 1948? 


Unknown Band Remains Unknown 


Talking of improvements in the British 
jazz scene, we think it only right to bring 
in the Teddy Layton band at this point. 
Admittedly the pencil scribbled envelope 
with the facts on this band seems mainly 
concerned with facts about a young lady 
called Joy Graeme who manages the 
group, but we remember that the band 
showed definite signs of thought in its 
music, and included an 18 year old trom- 
bonist called Pete Strange who seems 
destined for big things. This band is 
having trouble getting work, and, we 
suppose, would be rated only as a poor 
second string attraction by a concert or 
club promoter, yet the standard of its 
jazz is well above some of our so called 
leading bands. It is with the young 
bands, playing mainly for kicks at 
present, that the future of the promoter’s 
incomes rests. It seems surprising that no 
one has taken this band under their 
wing for grooming yet. What price the 
foresight of the Jazz Csars ? 

For those of you who got interested 
at the beginning of this piece, Joy 
Graeme is 22 years old, dark haired, 
lives in Holland Park, is interested in 
selling the band to the British public 
before getting married, and is engaged 
to Teddy Layton. 


Moderne Jazz Seems Much The Same 


We ventured along the Al read as far 
as Welwyn Garden City to Brian 
Delorme’s Club Moderne at the Cherry 
Tree on one evening in the month, and 
the only tangible resuJt of the visit is 
a piece of rather queerly printed paver 
announcing the appearance of the Jazz 
Couriers. 

On the night that we went, however, 
the Don Rendell Jazz Six were playing. 
There was a large crowd, for it was the 
Club’s ovening nieht, and in the doomier 
recesses of the ballroom we found a local 
skiffle group who had been hired for an 
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interval spot. This seemed a little weird. 
but then this was Hertfordshire. Also in 
another corner was Ken Lindsay, look- 
ing very spruce and busily sizing up this 
new opposition to his long established 
club at St. Albans. 

Don and the group went down very 
well and they played that much better 
because of the good reception, which 
says something for the jazz awareness of 
the out of town fans, We were disap- 
pointed in the absence of a local group 
(apart from the skiffle joke) as a support- 
ing feature. Aren't there any young 
modern musicians in this country? No 
wonder modern jazz is making so little 
progress as regards performance in this 
country if there are only twenty five 
musicians permutating between four 
groups. 


Non Profit Making Organisation ? 

Pete Payne and the Dave Carey Band 
have launched a new venture under the 
title of Jazz For Music Lovers. It con- 
sists of two concerts at the Festival Hall 
Recital Room by the Band with guest 
artist Betty Smith. The next one is on 
14th October and Pete and Dave would 
probably like to see you there, as it 
must have felt very lonely at the first 
concert, with just their relatives and a 
handful of paying customers. 

Strangely enough, the main attraction 
in the show turned out to be Betty Smith. 
She is blowing the most swinging kind 
of tenor lately, and puts most of her male 
counterparts to shame with a warm and 
Hawk-respecting version of “Body And 
Soul”. Dave Carey has taken over the 
announcements now that Pat Hawes has 
left to form his own group and has 
stepped right out of character to essay 
the pugnacious, full volume type of com- 
pering. It is not a success. 


Sykora Leaps In 


The BBC scrivt, which we must have 
stolen from some one, is headed ‘Guitar 
Club’-—Ken Sykora invites you to a 
session of music from ‘Spanish to Skiffle’. 
We went along to the BBC's Piccadilly 
Studio to see just what Ken would do 
with such wide terms of reference. 

As it turned out, there was no real 
skiffle—only a Scottish skiffle singer 
called Jimmy Jackson—but there were 
some Svaniards and a lot of Django 
Reinhardt type jazz. 

It seemed a happy enough sort of 
programme, though perhaps a_ little 
minority slanted. Ken chatted aimiably 
at his audience and made a brave attempt 
at the names of the artists from the 
Pilar Lopez Spanish Ballet. ‘Guitar 
Club’ doesn’t seem likely to appeal to 
people who have just bought their first 
35s. skiffle guitar. 
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JULIAN “CANNONBALL” 
ADDERLEY 
Dog My Cats; I'm Glad There Is You: Blues 
For Bohemia; Junior’s Tune: Between the Devil 
And The Deep Blue Sea (15) mins.)—Casa De 
Marcel; Litte Girl Blue: T’s Tune; Broadway 
At Basin Street; Just Norman; I Don't Care 
(i7} mins.) 
(EmArcy EJL 1261. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Despite many modern ingredients this 
session does not leave me with the im- 
pression that it is being played in the 
modern style. Ernie Wilkins was respon- 
sible for the arrangements and has done 
a fine job of them, The ensemble, with 
its four brass and three reeds, is crisp 
and concise, with some notable unison 
work. The strident open tone from 
Cannonball's alto is startling in the fast 
pieces like “Dog” and the opening part 
of “Broadway”. His enlightened ap- 
proach to the slower numbers is equally 
enthralling, and he subdues an outstand- 
ing technique with all the common sense 
and good taste of a more experienced 
player. My choice falls on “T’s Tune”, 
a slow blues, with fine work by pianist 
Junior Mance and some thoughtful com- 
ments by Julian Adderley. “Broadway” 
is a bouncy medium tempo original by 
Mance, providing another full-scale 
outing for the alto work of the leader. 
Jerome Richardson’s husky flute solo in 
“I Don’t Care” is highly reminiscent of 
the sounds produced by the great Esy 
Morales. 

The results are highly satisfactory. 
with the ensemble swinging in a way 
which one seldom hears from a group 
of this sort. The recording is outstanding, 
and the soloists seem to take their in- 
spiration from Cannonball's inspired 
lead. 


GL. 
Nat Adderley (cnt), Ernie Royal (tpt). “Can- 
nonball’’ Adderley (alto). Jerome Richardson 


(tnr and fit), Danny Bank (bari), Jimmy Cleve- 
land, Bobby Byrne (tmb), Junior Mance (pno), 
Keeter Netts (bs), Charlie ‘‘Specs’? Wright (drs). 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AND HIS HOT SEVEN 
Potato Head Blues; Alligator Blues—Me’ancholy 
Blues; Weary Blues 
(Parlophone GEP 8627. EP. Ils. 1d.) 


These four tracks rank among the 
greatest recordings that Louis has ever 
made, the front line being a truly a noble 
one. 

There is really little that can be added 
to what has been said about these re- 
cordings in the past. Louis’ solo work 


on “Melancholy”, for instance, could 
scarcely be surpassed, or that of Johnny 
Dodds on “Potato Head”. However, 
these are essentially team records, much 
of their greatness being due to the 
wonderful rapport between the players. 
Most readers will probably wish to re- 
place their worn copies, but this is an 
absolute must for everyone else. 

Lou's Armstrong (cnt), Kid Ory (tmb), Johnny 
Dodds (clt), Lil Armstrong (pno), Johnny St. 
Cyr (bjo), Pete Briggs (tuba), Baby Dodds (drs). 

Ist two tracks recorded Chicago, May 10th, 
1927. 2nd two tracks recorded Chicago, May 11th, 
1927. 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Line For Lyons; Lover Man; My Funny 
Valentine: Maid In Mexico (21! mins.)—Stella 
By Starlight; My Old Flame; Headline; Russ Jo» 
(19 mins.) 
(Vogue LAE 12044. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Recorded during a concert at the 
University of Michigan, this is a follow- 
up to “Jazz Goes To College” featuring 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet, but I cannot 
say the music is particularly inspired. 
Chet’s trumpet playing sounds thin and 
there is a listless quality about the music 
which gives the impression that the group 
was tired, or really not trying very hard. 
The slow ballads are the best. On 
“Funny Valentine” and “My Old Flame” 
Chet shows some imagination, and Russ 
Freeman plays well; indeed, it is the 
piano playing throughout which sustains 
the interest, notably on Russ Freeman’s 
own “Russ Job”. Except for the ballads, 
the numbers have all been previously 
recorded — the two Freeman numbers, 
“Maid In Mexico” and “Russ Job” were 
presented on one of Baker's earliest LPs 
(Vogue LDE 054): “Line For Lyons” 
was recorded by Mulligan with Chet in 
1952 (Vogue LDE 030); and “Headline”, 
written by Jack Montrose, was recorded 
in 1953 for the Chet Baker Ensemble 
album (Vogue LDE 163). 

P.T. 

Chet Baker (tpt), Russ Freeman (pno), Bob 
Neel (drs), Carson Smith (bs). 

Rec. University of Michigan, May 9th, 1954. 


COUNT BASIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Aoril In Paris; Corner Pocket; Did’n You; 
Sweety Cakes; Mavic—Shiny Stockines; What Am 
I Here For; Midgets; Mambo Inn; Dinner With 

Friends 
(Columbia 33CX 10088. 12in.LP 31s. 84d.) 


Here’s a hunk of nostalgia for those 
who enjoyed the Basie concerts earlier 
this year. Apart from “April in Paris”, 
there is the delightful “Corner Pocket’, 
with which Basie used to start the show 
in the latter part of the tour, and the 
equally evocative “Shiny Stockings”. 
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RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


Joe Newman and Frank Wess romp 
through “The Midgets”, which also has 
some fine Basie piano in unabashed 
“stride” style. Biggest bring-down is the 
recording, which makes a very poor 
stab at capturing the band sound. One 
yearns for the brilliance which was 
achieved, for example, by the big bands 
behind Jimmy Rushing on the “Odyssey” 
and “Cat meets Chick” LP’s. Admittedly, 
they weren't Basie-size groups, but I 
don’t see why something of their sizzl- 
ing “presence” could not have been got 
here, instead of the distant, muddy sound 
which so taxes the imagination of any- 
one who heard the band in the flesh. For 
one who likes to hear the Basie band 
bearing down on a blues, this LP offers 
rather less than the first “Dance Session 
LP”. But then, I’m lucky, I’ve got them 
ali, and this new one is a welcome 
addition. 
H.L. 


Exact personnel as that on recent English tour. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
WHAT IS JAZZ? 
(Side 1: 22} mins.—Side 2: 18 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7149. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This is a recorded version of a tele- 
vision talk on jazz by Leonard Bernstein 
—the noted American conductor, com- 
poser and pianist. He talks about the 
basic musical elements of jazz with a 
wonderful clarity of expression, and an 
obviously keen knowledge of his subject. 
Using recorded examples by Ellington, 
Leadbelly, Pete Johnson, Bessie Smith, 
Louis Armstrong and others he presents 
the most entertaining and informative 
lecture on our music that it has ever 
been my pleasure to listen to. In addi- 
tion to the records, a ‘live’ band under 
the direction of Buck Clayton serve to 
illustrate Mr. Bernstein’s various points. 
Part 1 is based on the blues, whilst the 
second side is devoted to the popular 
song, “Sweet Sue” and variations there- 
on being used as a foundation for the 
lecturers illustrations. 

It is almost impossible to really 
review a record of this nature, so I can 
only suggest most strongly that you get 
a copy for yourself. Your parents will 
undoubtedly find it both entertaining 
and informative, and I will willingly 
wager that you, however much you 
know (or think you know) about jazz will 
find yourself listening attentively also. 


Musicians taking part are: Buck Clayton (tpt), 
Lawrence Brown (tmb), Buster Bailey (clt), 
Coleman Hawkins (tnr), Freddie Green (gtr), 
Eddie Jones (bs), Gus Johnson (drs), Leonard 
Bernstein, Nat Pierce (pno), Teo Macero (tnr), 
Miles Davis (tpt). 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


CONNEE BOSWELL with the 
ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE 
When My Sugar Walks Down The Street; Say It 
Isn’t So; At The Jazz Band Ball; Jananese Sand- 
man; Make Love To Me; My Honey’s Lovin’ 
Arms (16 mins.)—Pagan Love Song; Giann:na 
Mia; Singin’ The B‘ues; All Of Me; I Wish I 
Could Shimmy; When The Saints (17 mins.) 
(RCA RD 27017. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Miss Boswell, together with her sisters 
Martha and Vet were probably the very 
first jazz singing trio to emerge from 
New Orleans. They were never what you 
would call hot singers, but they loved 
jazz music and were always good to 
listen to—and the accompaniments they 
used were often very good. Marriage 
having reared its happy head, the only 
singing one left from the sisters is 
Connee, who proved here that she can 
still put over a song with zest and good 
phrasing. 

Except for the corn-plastered “Saints” 
and the tracks confined entirely to the 
band (“Jazz Band Ball”, “Sister Kate’’), 
Connee sings delightfully. Her diction is 
good and clear and on such tracks as 
“When My Sugar”, “Sandman”, 
“Honey's Lovin’ Arms” and “Singin’ The 
Blues” she exhibits a sure sense of swing 
and expert timing. The band plays a 
good type of clean sounding dixieland. 
The ensembles are well knit and much 
of the solo work is excellent, It is good 
to hear Mole blowing again, he has a 
good solo on “Singin’ The Blues” and 
fills in expertly on the other tracks. 
Lytell is a good clarinettist and Butter- 
field is one of the best trumpeters still 
playing this idiom. 


Sk. 
Billy Butterfield (tpt), James Lytell (clt), Miff 
Mole (tmb), Frank Signorelli (pno), Tony 
Sbarbaro (drs), Eugene Traxler (bs). 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
JAZZ AT OBERLIN 
These Foo'ish Thines; Perdido; Stardust (21 mins.) 
—The Way You Look Tonight; How High The 
Moon (17 mins.) 
(Vogue LAE 12048. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


This record comes to its British release 
with quite a reputation. It has long been 
heralded as one of the greatest concert 
recordings of the Brubeck Quartet. It 
was taken down on tape at Oberlin 
College in March 1953, and, according 
to sleeve note writer Alun Morgan, was 
conceived in a setting of outspoken dis- 
agreement, dark brooding and ill health. 
Some of this setting shows through, not- 
ably in the rhythm section, but this still 
remains a remarkable record. 

The illicit copies of this Fantasy record 
that have arrived on British critic’s 
turntables during the last four years have 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


undoubtedly led to the most frequently 
heard criticisms of Brubeck—that which 
asserts that one has to listen to 
an immense amount of trivia before 
something happens and the group sparks 
into worthwhile jazz. There are parts of 
this disc that are undoubtedly ‘warm up’ 
music only—yet without being a party 
to this striving and build up, one can’t 
hope to appreciate the sudden fierce 
excitements of ‘Perdido’ or the fascinat- 
Ing patterns of ‘These Foolish Things’. 

The record catches the essence of 
Brubeck (and Desmond’s) jazz—its un- 
certainties and its triumphs. 
Recommended. B.N. 

Dave Brubeck (pno), Paul Desmond (alto), 
Ron Crotty (bs), Lloyd Davis (drs). 


CAT MEETS CHICK 
(a) Opening; Any P!ace I Hang My Hat Is Home; 
Pretty Little Baby; I’ve Got A Feeling I’m 
Falling; If I Could Be With You; Ain’t She 
Sweet; (b) Any Place I Hang My Hat Is Home; 
(c) You’re My Thrill (15 mins.)—(c) Between The 
Devil And The Deen B'ue Sea; Gee, Baby Ain’t 
I Good To You; (b) Cool Breeze, Woman; I 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love; The Blues; 
Any Place I Hang My Hat Is Home; After 
You’ve Gone; Conclusion (15 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7105, 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Although this record doesn’t entirely 
come off, it contains enough good 
music to warrant your buying it. Rushing 
sings impressively; Buck plays the best 
sounding trumpet being played anywhere 
today; and the band jump steadily, the 
rhythm being outstanding. On the debit 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


side is some of Ada Moore’s singing 
which is off-pitch and not very well 
under control. She does well on “Hang 
My Hat” (from House of Flowers) and 
doesn’t sound too bad on the blues, 
but “Thrill” doesn’t thrill me, nor does 
“Between The Devil”. She may be a 
fine cabaret artist, but to my ear she 
doesn’t auite get with the jazz. 

However most of the record is im- 
mensely worth while. Rushing sings 
splendidly on “Cool Breeze”, the very 
excellent version of “Gee, Baby”, and 
the fast “After You've Gone”. The last 
named has good solos from Barefield 
(clt), Johnson (tnr), and the too-long- 
forgotten Dicky Wells, who also pro- 
vides a lugubrious solo on “Gee, Baby”. 

Buck Clavton is most impressive. His 
muted choruses on “Blues” and “If I 
Could Be With You” are easy, relaxed 
and in perfect taste, whilst he plays with 
prodigious swing in the instrumental 
tracks “Ain't She Sweet” and “I Can't 
Give You”—the latter track containing 
what must be one of his greatest solos. 
Both pianists sound good. Sir Charles 
shows wonderful timing and some 
humour on all his solo spots, and Kersey 
plays with good swirg on the “Blues”, 
“After You've Gone” etc. 

The sleeve notes omit to tell us who 
plays when, where or what: the follow- 
ing personnel is as given me by Jimmy 
Rushing. S.T. 


(a) Buck Clayton, Emmett Berry (tpts), Dicky 
Wells (tmb), Eddy Barefield (alto/clt), Bud John- 
son (tnr), Willard Brown (tnr/bari), Steve Jordan 
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(gtr), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), Aaron Bell 
(bs), Jo Jones (drs). New York, 18 or 19/8/55. 
(b) Ken Kersey (pno) revlaces Thompson. 
Johnson (d°s) and Milt H nton (bs) replace Jones 
and Bell. 23/8/55. (c) Same as (a). 19/8/55. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
(a) A Miner’s Dream Of Home; Do What Ory 
Say; (b) Dusty Rag; (a) Joshua Fit The Battle; 
Put On You O'd Grey Bonnet (15 mins.)—{a) 
In Glory!and; (c) All The Whores; (a) Dauphine 
Street Blues; Uptown Bump; Doctor Jazz 

mins.) 


(77 LP 4. 10in.LP 29s. 6d.) 


Rough stuff, but undoubtedly played 
with feeling and great enthusiasm. 
Several tracks here, despite the most 
amateurish rhythm section, really drive 
along. It seems as if Colyer was playing 
better in those days. he really flogs the 
ensembles on “Do What Ory” and 
“Uptown”, and some of his breaks are 
excellent. Another person who seemed 
to find more excitement in playing than 
he does today is Monty Sunshine, whose 
clarinet shines through the ensembles 
here with a gay abandon. I liked the 
second track on Side 2, but it was a pity 
the ladies had to be cut off so abruptly. 
Let me warn you that the recording and 
balance is excruciating, but the fuzzy 
wuzzy noise kind of adds to the 
attraction of this museum piece. _ 


(a) Ken Colyer, Sonny Morris (tpts), Ray 
Orpwood (tmb), Monty Sunshine (clt), Pat Hawes 
(pno), Ben Marshall (bjo), Julian Davies (bs). 
(b) without Colyer. (c) without Colyer and 
Morris. Recorded April, 1951. 


KEN COLYER IN NEW ORLEANS 


Gravier Street Blues; That’s A Plenty—Winter 
Wonderland; Frankie And Johnny 


(Vogue EPV 1202. EP. 13s. 7d.) 


“The evening was hot, the house was 
small. We struck a balance by playing 
in the living room with the microphone 
in the kitchen. The boys tuned up while 
Dick Allen doled out a case of canned 
beer, and then off we went into the first 
selection.” Thus does Ken himself des- 
cribe this session. 

Naturally enough the recording is very 
indifferent, but the music has enough 
of that quality of the old New Orleans 
days to make it worth adding to the 
collection. In the company of such distin- 
guished oldtimers as Emile Barnes and 
Harrison Brasely. Ken’s trumpet playing 
stands up well. This is rough and primi- 
tive music in many respects, and won't 
be to everyone’s tastes, but it is typical 
N.O. jazz. PF. 

Ken Colyer (tpt). Harrison Brasely (tmb), Emile 
Barnes (clit), Billy Huntington (bjo), Albert Jiles 
(drs), Albert Gleny (Ist session), George Fortier 
(nd session) (bs) 

Recorded Emile Barnes’ house on La Harpe 
Street, New Orleans, February 23rd & 24th, 1953. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Stevedore Stomp; Saratoga Swing—-The Duke 
Steps Out; Doub’e Check Stomo 


(HMV 7EG 8249. EP. 11s. 14d.) 


Four classic Ellington performances 
which deserve a place in everyone's 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


collection. “Stevedore”, a particularly 
lively stomp played with great swing, 
from start to finish contains an extremely 
good trombone solo from “Tricky Sam” 
Naprton. “Saratoga” is a haunting blues 
which has long been one of my own 
personal Ellington favourites. Played at 
a lightly swinging _— there is a typi- 
cal solo from Barney Bigard; a piano 
passage from the Duke; ‘and some ex- 
cellent work from both Cootie Williams 
and Johnny Hodges. The rhythm section, 
particularly Braud on bass, is also at 
the top of its form. 

“The Duke Steps Out”, a fine example 
of what used to be known as “three 
minute record form”, is a perfectly in- 
tegrated performance, in striking con- 
trast to so much of today’s formless 
jazz. Both this and “Double Check 
Stomp”, rely mostly on ensemble and 
section playing. 

The carelessly prepared sleeve notes 
refer to these tracks as dating from 
March Sth, 1929, but the personrel nctes 
give the date as March 7th. The latter 
is correct. The recording date for ‘“Sara- 
toga”, given as September 16th, 1929, it 
should be May 3rd. 1929. Fred Guy is 
not present on “Duke Steps Out”. 

PT. 

Track 1 and 4. Johnny Hodges (alto), Barney 
Bigard (clt), Harry Carney (bari), Art Whetsel, 
Cootie Williams, Freddy Jenkins (tpts), Joe 
Nanton (tmb), Duke Ellington (pno), Fred Guy 
(bjo), Wellman Braud (bs), Sonny Greer (drs). 

Track 1 recorded New York, March 7th, 1929. 
Track 4 recorded New York, June 12th, 1930. 

Track 2. Hodges (alto), Bigard (clt), Williams 
(tpt). Ellington (ono), Guy (gtr), Braud (bs), Greer 
(drs). New York, May 3rd, 1929. 

Track 3. Hodges (alto), Bigard (clt), Carney 
(bari), Wheisel, Williams (tpts), Juan Tizol, 
Nanton (tmbs), Ellington (pno), Teddy Bunn (gtr), 
Braud (bs), Greer (drs). New York, Septem er 
16th, 1929. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Summertime; Laura; I Can’t Get Started; My 

Funny Valentine; Everything But You; Frustration 

mins.)}— Cotton Tail; Day Dream; Deep 
Puro’e; Indian Summer; Blues (19! mins.) 


(London LTZ-N 15078. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 


This record primarily features the 
soloists in the band, starting with Cat 
Anderson's inspiring version of “Sum- 
mertime”, and Paul Gonsalves’ breathy 
tenor on “Laura”. Gonsalves reappears 
later to take the lead in a very rapid 
version of “Cotton Tail”, one of the 
oldest pieces in the band’s revertoire. Ray 
Nance is given the honours as violinist 
and vocalist in “Started”, and reappears 
in his normal role of trumpeter to give 
a delightful version of “Valentine”. 
Jimmy Grissom, nephew of former 
Ellington singer Dan Grissom, almost 
over-enunciates his words in “Every- 
thing”. 

“Frustration” presents Carney in 
rhapsodic mood, in an Ellington piece 
which is new to me, and shows fine band 
scoring. Hodges’ “‘Day Dream” contrasts 
pleasantly with Hamilton’s ‘Deep 
Purple” and Procope’s “Indian Summer”. 
The final track, an ad lib blues, is a 
grandstand for the whole band, notably 
Duke’s opening piano choruses, Jack- 


son's biting trombone, a lengthy piece 
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of Clark Terry’s trumpet, against 
Woodyard’s drums, and a full scale ride 
out by the band under Cat’s trumpet 
crescendo. 


This is as impressive as any Ellington 
marketed in recent years. His immacu- 
late scoring and control stamp the mark 
of great music across every note the 
band plays. Duke should feel very happy 
and contented by his achieved standards, 
as most readers will be by what they 
hear on these tracks. Don’t miss this 


one. 
G.L. 


Johnny Hodges (alto), Paul Gonsalves (tnr), 
Russell Procope (alto and clt), Jimmy Hamilton 
(tnr and clit), Harry Carney (bari and bass-clt), 
“Cat’’ Anderson, Ray Nance (also violin and 
vocal on ‘I Can’t Get Started’’), Clark Terry, 
Willie Cook (tpt), Britt Woodman, John Sanders, 
Quentin Jackson (tmbs), Duke Ellington (pno), 
Jimmy Woode (bs), Sam Woodyard (drs). 


Recorded Chicago, Illinois, February, 1956. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Philips BBL 7179. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


“*A Drum is a Woman’ is a musical 
fantasy paralleling the history of the 
origins of jazz”. So says the sleeve 
note, and I can think of no be: ter words 
to describe this record. The word 
“paralleling” has been circum- 
spectly. For Duke’s parable of Carribee 
Joe and his drum, which turns into a 
woman called Madam Zajj, is as errant 
and inconsequential as a dream. If you 
want a factual history of jazz, you’d 
better stick to Rex Harris. When “Drum” 
was produced on American TV, it re- 
ceived a trouncing from many of the 
critics. “Prententious”’” was the word 
most freely used, and [’ve no doubt many 
will echo it over here. It all depends 
what you think it pretends to be. If you 
imagine that it is intended to rival Beet- 
hoven or Stravinsky, you might well call 
it pretentious. But I fancy that Duke’s 
narration—chatty, cheeky and _ often 
blatantly tongue in cheek—gives the 
game away. This aims no higher than 
light, sophisticated entertainment—and as 
such, I rate it brilliantly successful. The 
music drifts, with little attempt at form, 
from one exciting highspot to another— 
a Buddy Bolden sequence with thrilling 
trumpet by both Clark Terry and Ray 
Nance, a charming little Calynso in un- 
mistakeable Duke style sung by Ozzie 
Bailey, a romping “Ballet of the Flying 
Saucers” fea‘uring Hodges and Sam 
Woodyard (with a hilariously witty effect 
produced by the solemn chimes against 
Woodyard’ s drum solo) and a convincing 
“bop” interlude. No record review can 
do justice to this LP. If you think that 
wit and froth and entertainment have no 
place in your jazz collection, pass it by. 


O‘herwise, get it and enjoy it. 
| HLL. 


Cat Anderson, Clark Terry, Ray Nance, Willie 
Cook (tpts), Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson, 
John Sanders (tmbs), Johnny Hodges, Harry 
Carney, Russell Procone, Jimmy Hamilton, Paul 
Gonsaives, Rick Henderson (reeds), Betty 
Glamann (harp), Jimmy Woods (bs), Sam Wood- 
yard, Candido, Terry Snyder (drs), Duke Elling- 
ton (pno). Recorded Sept-Oct-Dec. 1956. 
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ERROLL GARNER 
Petite Waltz Bounce; Love Me Or Leave Me— 
St. Louis Bucs; Lullaby Of Bird!and 
(Philips BBE 12084. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Four fine most individual tracks by 
the one and only Garner. His wonderful 
gift for melody is clearly shown on the 
two jump tempo tracks “Love Me” and 
“Lullaby”, the latter tune being played 
with terrific swing. 

His version of the “Petite Waltz” is 
full of splendidly imaginative phrases 
and is played with such subtle swing that 
it takes a playing or two to really 
appreciate what he is doing. Lastly the 
strange version of “St. Louis”, which 
starts off in lush, flowery style and 
finishes up with Garner really letting 
loose with both hands. Undoubtedly one 
of the greatest jazz pianists playing today. 

(a) Garner (pno), John Simmons (bs), Shadow 
Wilson (drs). 7/10/50. (b) Garner (pno). 
29/10/52. (c) Garner with Wyatt Ruther (bs), 
Fats Heard (drs). 30/3/55. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE BIG BAND 
Pile Driver; Coo)! Eyes—Confusion; Hob Nail 
Special 
(Columbia SEB 10075. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Biting, powerhouse jazz by a rough, 
hard-swinging big band fronted by Dizzy 
Gillespie. What this crew lack in polish 
they make up for in enthusiasm and 
spirit, and the solos of Gillespie, trom- 
bonist J. J. Johnson and tenorist Lucky 
Thompson alone make this well worth 
buying. 

“Pile Driver” opens quietly via Wade 
Legge’s piano, then the reeds take up 
the theme with crisp punctuations from 
the brass. Lucky solos first, then there’s 
some high-flying Gillespie and moder- 
ately pleasant Legge before the side 
draws to a close. Diz blows with force 
and accuracy on “Eyes”, and following 
Lucky’s solo, J.J. Johnson makes an all- 
too-brief appearance. “Confusion” is a 
rather soulful affair with the spotligh: 
focussed largely on Gillespie, and he 
plays particularly well towards the 
climax of the tune. The three-man trom- 
bone team excel on “Special” 
question-and-answer theme somewhat 
Basie-ish in conception. Another fine 
Gillespie solo and a_ likeable piano 
sequence by Legge add colour to this 
track. K.G. 

Dizzy Gillespie, Quincy Jones, Jim Notting- 
ham, Ernie Royal (tots), George Matthews, J. 
Johnson, Leon Gormenges (tmbs), Hilton Jeffer- 
son, George Gorsey (altos), Lucky Thompson, 
Hank Mobley (tnrs), Danny Bank (bar), Wade 
Legge (pno), Lewis Hackney (bs), Charlie Persip 
(drs). 


THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 

Jonalah; Chrissie; The Wind; Gone Lover; The 

Ghost (19 mins.)—Sleepy Sept Here; Takin’ A 

Chance On Love; The Squimy; Topsy; Drums 
West; Sleep mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12045, 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


This is absolutely a terrific recording, 
with beautiful clarity and an extremely 
sensitive balance. All the tunes are in- 
teresting and the group has a big novelty 
value. I suppose the idea of using a 
cello would be good if one could find 


a jazzman who could play the instru- 
ment well enough. This cat’s tone is 
ridiculous. The rhythm team of guitar, 
bass and drums is well featured and 
swings with sparkle throughout the two 
sides. Buddy Collette is the star of the 
group. His flute playing is average, 
clarinet and alto very good and tenor 
terrific. He feels jazz in the ‘Lester’ vein 
and fills the instrument with a sympath- 
etic big round sound. The guitar player 
plays in the Charlie Christian manner. 
That is, he doesn’t try a phrase he can’t 
swing on. The sleeve note says “Gone 
Lover” features free form, (1 think he 
means out of tempo) and has a “Daphnis 
and Chloe” flavour. The only thing free 
about this is that they helped themselves 
to the first few bars of the Ravel Septet. 
What a lot of sickly rubbish we have to 
swallow to get to jazz. 


Chico Hamilton (drs), Buddy Collette (alto, 
tnr, clt, fit), Fred Katz (cello), Jim Hall (gtr), 
Carson Smith (bs). 


CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


_ Buddy Boo—The Sage; The Morning After 
(Vogue EPV 1227. EP 13s. 7d.) 


The Chico Hamilton Quintet has had 
a fair number of discs issued recently. 
This one features the music from the 
film ‘Sweet Smell Of Success’, in which 
the Quintet was featured both as a pur- 
veyor of background music and in minor 
roles, 

The music is lightly swinging in places, 
and especially features Chico’s very 
effective drum patterns. The first side 
was recorded in the Strollers Club with 
a live audience and the two tracks on 
the other side come from a_ studio 
session. The jazz here is auestionable at 
times—especially the bowed cello and 
flute on the second side, but if you like 
neo-chamber-music, this is your record. 

B.N. 

Buddy Collette (fit, clt, alto, tnr), Jim Hall 
(gtr), Fred Katz (cello), Carson Smith (bs), Chico 
Hamilton (drs). 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


Lady On The Riviera; Garden In Vrsailles; Night- 

fall In Venice; Sunner At The Savoy; Visibility 

Limited—English Channel; Palma Maiorca (15} 

mins.)}—Talking Turkey; Night Club In Sorrento; 

Opening Chorus—Fo'ies Bergere; Train Ride In 

The A’ps; Blue Grotto In Canri; London Airport 
(15} mins.) 


(Decca LK 4191. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The spotlight falls on the compositions 
of Raymond Scott, who has aptly sub- 
titled the whole suite “A Yank In 
Europe”. Scott blends an extensive know- 
ledge and understanding of harmony 
and composition with a remarkable tech- 
nical ability in the recording studio. 
From his Juillard beginnings he con- 
centrated on piano and arranging, and it 
was only a short hop to his own group 
and such successes as “Toy Trumpet” 
and “Twilight In Turkey”. 

His strong classical influences, probably 

Ravel and Hindemith, do not blend 
kindly with his orchestrated jazz ideas. 
I attribute this to a certain preciousness 
which seems to exist in most of his work. 
Otherwise the suite is well constructed, 
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and offers enormous scope for the am- 
bitious orchestra in terms of performan- 
ce. 

Needless to say, Heath makes the best 
of his opportunities, and puts the band 
through their paces in tempo and mood. 
I enjoyed the fast stomp of “Talking 
Turkey”, the brass work in “Supper At 
The Savoy”, and the bolero effects of 
“Palma Majorca”. It is a striking tribute 
to the ability and reputation of Ted 
Heath that Scott singled him out to 
record the original version of ae 


WOODY HERMAN 
Blues In The Night; My Blue Heaven; Blue 
Flame; The Blues Are Brewin’; Blue Prelude; 
In The Blue Of The Evening (18 mins.)}— Blue 
Moon; Am I Blue; Under A Blanket Of Blue; 
I Gotta Right To Sing The Blues; I’ve Got News 
For You; Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea (20 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7124. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Makin’ Whooree; I Won't Dance; I Guess I'll 

Have To Change My Plan; Willow, Ween For 

Me: Moon Song; Can’t We Be Friends (18} mins.) 

—Comes Love; Everything I’ve Got; Alone 

Together; Bidin’ My Time; Isn't This A Love'y 
Day; Louise (20 mins.) 


(HMV CLP 1130. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Sentimenta) Journey—Coo! Cat On A Tin Roof; 
Where Or When 


(Capitol EAP 3-658. EP. Ils. I$d.) 


Except for the E.P., this is mainly 
Woody Herman as a_ voealist, and 
although rather on the commercial side, 
there is plenty to interest. 

The first album titled “Twelve Shades 
Of Blue” is a collection of which Woody 
puts over in a lazy, relaxed style. Among 
the highlights are his clarinet work on 
“Blue Flame”: his vocalising on “I Gotta 
Right”, “Between The Devil” and “I've, 
Got News For You”; Jimmy Rowles 
piano and Al Hendrickson’s guitar on 
“Blue Heaven”: and the alto on “Am I 
Blue”. 

On the second LP., Woody is accom- 
panied alternatively by orchestra and a 
small combo, both conducted: by Marty 
Paich. The numbers are well chosen, the 
accompaniments relaxed and Woody 
sings in a fresh and easy, but essentially 
jazz style. Included in the small combo 
are Harry Edison (tpt), Ben Webster 
(tnr), Jimmy Rowles (pno), Barney Kessel 
(gtr), Joe Mondragon (bs) and Larry 
Bunker (drs). 

Webster is heard to good advantage 
n “Whoopee” and “Willow”, the latter 
also featuring some excellent Edison, 
whose trumpet playing alone makes this 
a worth while buy. His accompaniment 
to Woody’s singing on “Moon Song” is 
in wonderful taste—tight, compact, 
economical and perfectly phrased. The 
larger combination features Bill Harris 
on trombone, who plays an excellent solo 
in “Plan”: Charlie Shavers on trumpet, 
at his best on “Come Love”; Jo Jones 
on drums; Lou Stein, piano; Milt Hin- 
ton, bass and Billy Bauer on = guitar. 
As usual with Granz recordings, neither 
full personnel nor recording dates are 
given, 

The three selections on the E.P. are 
played by The Third Herd. “Journey” 
is a lightly swinging head arrangement, 
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featuring good Nat Pierce piano and 
some effective growl trumpet; “Cool Cat” 
receives typical Herman big band treat- 
ment: while Bill Holman’s arrangements 
of “Where Or When” features the reeds 
to good advantage. 

Philips BBL 7124. Track 1, 5, 9 and 10. 
Woody Herman (vo, clt and alto), Heinie Beau 
(alto), Stan Getz, Babe Russin, (tnrs), Skeets 
Herfurt, Robert Lawson (saxes), John Best, Ray 
Linn, George Seaberg, Zeke Zarchey (tpts), Red 
Ballard, Tommy Bassett, Murray McEachern 
(tmbs), Jimmy Rowles (pno), Herbert Sargent 
(gtr), Walter Yoder (bs), Jack Mills (drs). 

Recorded Hollywood, 7th May, 1947. 

Track 2 and 12. Herman (vo, clit and alto), 
Beau, Gus Bivona (altos), Herbie Haymer (tnr), 
Ray Linn, Zarchey (tpts), Francis Howard (tmb), 
Rowiles (pno), Al Hendrikson (gtr), Yoder (bs), 
Don Lamond (drs). 

Recorded 27th May, 1947. 

Track 3 and 4. Herman (vo, clit), Sam Maro- 
witz, Sam Rubinowitch (altos), Flip Phillips (tnr), 
John La Porta (bar alto), Conrad Gozzo, Carrol 
Lewis, Bob Peck, Chuck Peterson, Al Porcino 
(tpts), Biil Harris, Ed Kiefer, Ralph Pfiffner 
(tmbs), Rowles (pno), Chuck Wayne (gtr), Joe 
Mondragon (bs), Lamond (drs). 

Recorded Chicago, 10th December, 1946. 

Track 6, 7 and 8. (Herman, vo, clit), Victor 
Arno, Harry Bluestone, Samuel Freed, Nicholas 
Pisani, Joseph Quadri, Mischa Russell, Marshall 
Sosson, Gerald Vinci (vins), Allan Harshman, 
William Hymanson (violas), Fred Goerner, Julius 
Tannenbaum (celli), Harold Lewis, Paul McLar- 
and (fits), Mahlon Ciark, Joseph Krechter (clts), 
Richard Clark (bass-clt), Warren Baker (oboe), 
Jules Seder (bassoon), John Cave (Fr. horn), 
Gail Laughton (harp), Rowles (pno), Henrickson 
(gtr), Mondragon (bs), Lamond (drs). 

Recorded 21st April, 1947. 

Track 11. Herman (vo, clit), Marowitz (alto 
and tnr), Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, Herbie Steward 
(tnrs), Serge Chaloff (bari), Stan Fishelson, Bernie 
Glow, Irving Markwitz, Shorty Rogers, Ernie 
Royal (tpts), Bob Swift, Earl Swope, Oliver 
Wilson (tmbs), Fred Otis (pno), Sargent (gtr), 
Yoder (bs), Lamond (drs). 

Recorded 24th December, 1946. 

HMV CLP 1130. Personnel as known is in- 
cluded in review. CAPITOL EAP 3-658. Herman, 
Dick Hafer, Richie Kamuca, Jack Nimitz, Art 
Pirie (saxes), Dick Collins, Bernie Glow, Ruben 
McFall, Jerry Kail, Charlie Walp, Gerry LaFurn 
{tpts), Cy Touff (bass tpt), Dick Kenney, Keith 
Moon (tmbs), Nat Pierce (pno), Billy Bauer (gtr), 
John Beal (bs), Chuck Flores (drs). Recorded 
New York, June 7th, 1955. 


JAZZ FROM SWEDEN 


(a) Straight Talk; (b) Coquette; (c) There'll Never 

Be Another You; (d) In A Little Spanish Town; 

(e) Yesterdays (21} mins.)}—(a) Body And Sou’; 

(f) Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone; 

(c) I've Found A New Baby; (b) Blue And Misty; 
(d) Staffan Stalledrang (19 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7102. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Most of these tracks are quite im- 
pressive. The standard of musicianship 
is very high and nearly all the soloists 
make an effort to combine interesting 
improvisations with a good, hard swing. 
If this is anything to judge by the ultra 
cool seems to have left Sweden (gone 
up North?), the music here portrayed 
being ensemble swing with slightly 
modernish solos. I don’t care a great deal 
for the trumpet player, who shows off 
an ugly modern tone which doesn’t 
match the rest of the ensemble. Norin 
on the other hand plays some excellent 
tenor. He shows good relaxation on 


“Straight Talk” and plays very prettily 
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STaTion 


on the long “Body And Soul’, on which 
Wallin compells attention by his ex- 
cellent phrasing. The two solo piano 
tracks are both in their different ways 
outstanding. Hallberg, with his sensitive 
touch, embroiders “Yesterdays” in very 
pleasing fashion, whilst Jorgenssen 
shows a relentless swing in his perform- 
ance of “Please Don’t Talk About Me”. 

Other good tracks are “Coquette” and 
“I've Found A New Baby”, the former 
for the clarinet playing of Ove Lind and 
the latter because of pianist Jorgenssen. 

(a) Bengt-Arne Wallin (tpt), Ake Persson 
(tmb), Carl-Henrik Norin (tnr), Bengt Hallberg 
(pno), Rune Gustafsson (gtr), Gunnar Johnson 
(bs), Gunnar Olsson (drs). 7/12/55. (b) Same 
Ove Lind (clit), Lennart Jansson (bari), Anders 
Burman (drs) replace Norin, Gustafsson and 
Olsson. 20/4/56. (c) Willy Lundine (alto), Jan 
Johansson (pno), George Fiedel (bs), Kermeth 
Fagerlund (drs). 14/4/56. (d) Wallin (tpt), Arne 
Domnerus (alto), Roffe Blomquist (tnr/fit), 
Persson (tmb), Reinhold Svensson (pno), Johnson 
(bs), Olsson (drs). 7/12/55. (f) Knud Jorgenssen 
(pno), Bengt Karlsson (bs), Dahlander (drs). 
4/4/56. 


J. J. JOHNSON QUINTET 


(c)t Naptown U.S.A.; It Might As Well Be 

Spring; (b)* Tumbling Tumbleweeds; (a)§ Angel 

Eyes; (b)* Solar (22 mins.)—{a)+ Overdrive; 

Undecided; (b)+ Never Let Me Go; (c)+ Chasin’ 
The Bird; (b)* Cube Steak (19 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7143. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Johnson must be one of the most 
versatile of all trombonists playing to- 
day. His technique is prodigious and he 
shows here that he is equally at home 
with anything from the slowest of ballads 
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to the fastest of up-tempo swingers. The 
rest of the group are musically proficient, 
although Jaspar lacks something in at- 
tack and I find Elvin Jones tinkling 
cymbals rather annoying in places. 

“Cube”, “Chasin’ The Bird”, “Over- 
drive” and “Naptown”™ are all quickies. 
J.J. gives quite an exhibition of trom- 
bone fireworks, but it is all in good taste, 
and moreover it swings. Hank Jones is 
particularly good on “Overdrive” and 
Jaspar’s best solo appears on “Cube”— 
a good Johnson original. 

“Spring” and “Never Let Me Go” are 
slow ballads. Johnson shows an agile 
imagination, but never allows his im- 
provisations to become maudlin. And 
yet the best track is the excellent version 
of “Undecided”. The group sound nicely 
relaxed at this medium drag tempo, and 
both J.J. and Jaspar contribute good 
solos. The rhythm is very swingy, Percy 
Heath’s bass breaks being finely timed, 
and have been nicely recorded. This is 
the best melody of the set and the group 
make the most of the material. 


(a) Johnson (tmb), Bobby Jaspar (tnr/fit), Hank 
Jones (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Elvin Jones (drs). 
(b) Wilbur Little replaces Heath. (c) Same as 
(b) except Tommy Flanagan replaces Hank Jones. 
+ 27/7/56. * 25/7/56. § 24/7/56. 


KENTON WITH VOICES 
Dancing In The Dark; Sophisticated Lady; 
Softly; Eager Beaver; Women Usually Do; After 
You (17 mins.}—Temptation; Walk Softly; Opus 
In Chartreuse; All About Ronnie; Interlude; 

Lulaby Of The Leaves (16 mins.) 
(Capitol LCT 6138. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


This is a typical Stan Kenton type of 
record. The voices in question are those 
of Ann Richards and a male quartet 
known as the Modern Men. The Kenton 
Orchestra. usually vociferous in its own 
right, is here subdued, filling in behind 
the vocalists. 

The arrangements are in the Kenton 
atonal pattern and the use of voices is 
in the same strain. Strangely enough, it 
is the Modern Men who fit most easily 
into the overall concept. Ann Richards 
(Kenton’s wife and regular vocalist) 
seems to sing too straight by far for 
this disc. and there is none of the edgy 
strain about her contribution that there 
is with the rest. 

The Modern Men, who sing on most 
of the twelve tracks here. are, in effect. 
an extension of the HI-Lo’s. Although 
technically, their voices blend exquisitely, 
it sounds a mess musically. and it jars 
my ears to listen to too much of them. 
Life long Stan Kenton fans will delight 
in this new venture—though not those 
who want big, screaming band numbers. 

A Stan Kenton Orchestra with Ann Richards 
(vcl) and The Modern Men (vcl) (Bob Smart, 
Paul Salamunovich, Tony Katics, Al Oliveri). 


GEORGE LEWIS’ RAGTIME BAND 
Ice Cream; Down By The Riverside; Burgundy 
Street Blues; Just A Closer Walk With Thee (15 
mins.)}—Panama; Doctor Jazz; When The Saints 
Go Marching In; Lou-Easy-An-I-A (17} mins.) 
(Tempo TAP 13. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Lewis lovers can put away their rook 
rifles and bicycle chains, for I really en- 
joy this one. At this Christmas 1953 
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session the ragtime band was in excellent 
form, and every number is sound and 
solid. The instrumental pleasures are 
headed for me by the piano of Alton 
Purnell, who has a sound and character 
all his own, but Lewis and Robinson 
play very well, and all the time there 
is the steady punch and exciting high 
register work of trumpeter Kid Howard, 
With Joe Watkins on drums the rhythm 
section hammers hard—Marrero contri- 
butes his usual beat, and on “Closer 
Walk” a most effective mandolin like 
effect. 

Of the eight tracks, no less than seven 
are vocal, a fact which adds much to 
the pleasure of the record. Joe Watkins 
is most heavily featured singing four 
numbers; Kid Howard’s thick trumpet- 
player's delivery in “The Saints” is very 
much like Louis; and Alton Purnell 
warbles the last number in an effective, 
if wobbly, music hall manner. But to me 
the most intriguing piece is “Burgundy 
Street”. Monette Moore, who will be 
remembered by some collectors for at 
least one naughty ditty on pre-war 
Vocalion, supplies a monologue—part 
travel-talk, part advertisement—which is 
a real delight. Against the familiar blue 
background of George's clarinet, her 
voice lazily caresses the street names of 
the southern town, only breaking into 
song at the end. Just listen to the way 
she says “Dumaine™. And listen also to 
the magnificent “Closer Walk”, which 
may be corny, but is moving and elo- 
quent as well. 

With a sound like this, one can see 
the potent influence of this type of jazz 
on white copyists of the present time. 
While not by a long chalk the greatest 
of New Orleans music, it is good, satis- 
fying, heart-warming, and vital. My only 
complaint is not concerned with the 
music, but with the extreme shortness of 
these two sides, which seem lamentably 
restricted for a 12-inch LP. 

G.B. 

Kid Howard (tpt), Jim Robinson (tmb). George 
Lewis (clt), Lawrence Marrero (bjo), Alcide ‘Slow 
Drag’ Pavageau (bs). Jce Watkins (drs). Recorded 
Los Angeles, 25th December, 1953. 


LOU McGARITY 
AND HIS ALL STARS 
Mobiie Mamma; New Orleans Nightmare— 
Bandanna; Birmingham Shuffle 


(M.G.M. MGM-EP 613. EP. Ils. 1}d.) 


This Dixieland effort is an_ effective 
showcase for the fine trombone playing 
of McGarity, the ex-Goodman and 
Cordon corner-man. The whole flavour 
of the performances is very much like 
some Bobcats music, and I am tempted 
to think that the undisclosed and so far 
untraceable line-up has some _ ex-Bob 
Crosby men in it. The clarinet sounds 
like Hucko, but as he is an East Coast 
man his presence is unlikely. Schroeder’s 
name has been suggested as pianist, but 
Lou Stein would seem more likely. 
Haggart and Leeman almost certainly 
complete the rhythm. The music is 
pleasant without being eventful, and 
McGarity plays some very Teagarden— 
like jazz. 

G.L. 


WARNE MARSH QUINTET 


Smog Eyes; Ear Conditioning; Lover Man; 

Quintessence (18 mins.)—Jazz Of Two Cities; 

Dixie’s Dilemma; Tchaikovsky's Opus 42. No. 3; 
I Never Knew (17 mins.) 


(London LTZ P 15080. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


This is typical Tristano music right 
out of school class. Warne Marsh is a 
great saxophone player but his jazz 
improvisation seems nearly one _ level 
emotionally. All the group play in this 
way but that doesn’t mean they always 
play together. The rhythm section 
seldom really swings, in fact at times 
the bass player sounds like he is out in 
another room playing to himself. Ronnie 
Ball lays down the harmonies on the 
piano with lack of crispness and not 
much rhythmic pulse. His solos are clean, 
but sound like written jazz exercises. The 
ensemble passages are the same idea as 
the previous two recordings. Marsh did 
with Konitz and Tristano groups. The 
ideas are very attractive harmonically 
and they play this music with under- 
standing. Emotionally it leaves one cold 


- but I find it very interesting because it’s 


clever. Ted Brown plays just like Marsh 
adding a drop of Lester and leaving. an 
occasional silent which very 
welcome. What was it Debussy (or was 
it Count Basie) said about the impoit- 
ance of silence in musical composition? 
All the tunes receive similar treatment 
structurally. “‘Dixie’s” the best, 
probably because thev’re ‘at home’ with 
it as ‘All The Things You Are’. The 
“Tchaikovsky's Opus’ is a slow ballad. 
This must be a new gimmick, acknow- 
ledging the original composer, for in fact 
what they play is a standard called 
“These Are The Things I Love”. Its 
construction is two stolen themes, one 
from Tchaikovsky and the middle pass- 
age from Sibelius’ “Valse Triste”. 
(Who’s counting?) “Lover Man” is my 
favourite and receives the complex 
treatment of the Tristano school of 
thought. 


Warne Marsh, Ted Brown (tnrs), Ronnie Ball 
(pno), Ben Tucker (bs), Jeff Morton (drs). 


JACK MONTROSE SEXTET 


Listen Hear; Bewitched, Bothered And _ Be- 

wi'dered; Some Good Fun Blues; Foo!s Rush In 

(21 mins.)}—Speak Easy; Credo; Pretty; That Old 
Feeling (19 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12042. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


There’s quite a lot of good, listenable 
jazz on this album, but the total effect 
is spoilt by the use of contrived, over- 
elaborate, “clever-clever” themes and 
arrangements that aren't likely to mean 
very much to those of you on the look- 
out for down-‘o-earth, uninhibited, 
swinging jazz. Consider “Listen Hear”, 
for example. Once the laborious, pain- 
fully dull introduction has been dropped, 
Messrs. Montrose (‘enor), Conte Candoli 
(trumpet), Bob Gordon (baritone), and 
Paul Moer (niano) get down to the only 
thing that really matters—improvising— 
and all four acquit themselves favour- 
ably. Avart from Gordon's occasionally 
inspired solo, “Bewitched” is pretty 
boring, and things don’t really start 
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moving until roughly the half-way stage 
in “Good Fun”. Gordon again starts the 
ball rolling, following by Candoli and 
Montrose, whilst Ralph Pena and Shelly 
Manne help things along from the bass 
and drum chairs. “Fools” settles down 
after a few unnecessary stops and starts, 
and Gordon's solo proves conclusively 
that the jazz world was robbed of a 
potential “great” as a result of his tragic 
death in an auto accident in August, 
1955. 

I rapidly acquired an intense dislike 
for the theme which appears under the 
title “Speak Easy” and likewise, couldn't 
work up any enthusiasm over the written 
parts of “Credo”. Candoli’s lyrical solo 
and Gordon’s attacking chorus on the 
latter title, however, helped dispel some 
of the gloom which had settled over my 
gramophone. “Pretty” lives up to its 
title—but only in parts—and once again, 
the thematic material failed to impress 
this writer. Gordon authors another 
excellent solo during the lively “Feeling” 
Montrose plays his best solo of the date 
and Candoli’s virile, attacking trumpet 
adds a streak of much-needed colour. 

K.G. 

Conte Candoli (tpt), Jack Montrose (tnr), Bob 
Gordon (bar), Paul Moer (pno), Ralph Pena 
(bs), Shelly Manne (drs). 


MICK MULLIGAN AND HIS BAND 
Careless Love; Thou Swetl; Tin Roof Blues; I 
Thought I Heard Buddy Bolden Say (20! mins.)— 
Basin Strect Blucs; I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love: How Long How Lone Blues; Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams (19; mins.) 


(Tempo TAP 14. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


A Hampstead pub is as unlikely a set- 
ting for a jazz record session as anywhere 
I can think of, but that is where Tempo 
chose to record the enterprising Mulligan 
band a few months ago. I like this band 
for its competant musicianly approach, 
and for their good sense in not attemp- 
ting things which are beyond their 
capacity. The well balanced rhythm 
section swings nicely, and the soloists 
stretch themselves freely in their chosen 
pieces, Frank Parr, trombonist with the 
group, is unfortunately flat in the open- 
ing chorus of “Thou Swell” but more 
than makes up for this in the later stages. 
l am no great fan of British blues singers 
in general, as I find something faintly 
absurd in English ladies and gentlemen 
standing up and trying to imitate Bessie 
Smith. Mr. Melly is, however, pleasantly 
expert in his field. 

lan Christie is very fluent, and the 
leader blows with a mighty sound and a 
thick tone which rivals Wild Bill 
Davison’s. A balanced and rehearsed 
ensemble, in which every man seems to 
have taken the trouble to listen not only 
to himself but the matching parts of the 
other instruments, caps off a band of no 
ordinary calibre. Pianist Ronald Duff 
solos well in“I Can’t Give’, and proves 
himself outstanding in ensemble pass- 
ages. I commend this record as a fine 
example of British jazz. 

G.L 


Mick Muitligan (tpt), Ian Christie (cl), Frank 
Parr (tmb), Ronald Duff (pno), Alan Duddington 
(bs), Nigel Sinclair (ctr), Pete Appleby (drs), 
George Melly (vocal on ‘Careless Love’’ and 
Long Blues’’). 
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THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS 

Surely God is able; He knows how much 

we can bear; Jesus; Each day; Since I found 
the light: Oh my Lord, what a time; How 
many times?: This little light of mine 

LZ-C 14018 (Recorded by Savoy) 


Tribute to Benny Goodman 

JESS STACY AND THE FAMOUS SIDEMEN 

Personnels drawn from: HEINIE BEAU, VIDO MUSSO, 
CHARLES GENTRY, ZIGGY ELMAN, MURRAY McEACHERN, 
ALLEN REUSS, ARTIE SHAPIRO, NICK FATOOL, 

BABE RUSSIN, JOE KOCH, TED VESELY, 

AL HENDRICKSON, MORTY CORB 

LTZ-K 15012 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


WILBUR DE PARIS & HIS NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
WILBUR DE PARIS, SIDNEY DE PARIS, OMER SIMEON, 
SONNY WHITE, LEE BLAIR, WENDELL MARSHALL, 
GEORGE FOSTER, DOC CHEATHAM 

LTZ-K 15024 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


Historically speaking — the Duxe 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


JOHNNY HODGES, PAUL GONSALVES, RUSSELL PROCOPE, 

JIMMY HAMILTON, HARRY CARNEY, ‘CAT’ ANDERSON, RAY NANCE, 
CLARK TERRY, WILLIE COOK, BRITT WOODMAN, JOHN SANDERS, 
QUENTIN JACKSON, DUKE ELLINGTON, JIMMY WOODE, SAM WOODYARD 
LTZ-N 15029 (Recorded by Bethlehem) 


PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 

JOHN BRUNIOUS, WILLIE HUMPHREYS, BOB THOMAS, LESTER SANTIAGO, 
DANNY BARKER, MILTON HINTON, PAUL BARBARIN 

LTZ-K 15082 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


The boss of the blues 

Personnels drawn from: JOE TURNER, JOE NEWMAN, LAWRENCE BROWN, 
PETE BROWN, FRANK WESS, PETE JOHNSON, FREDDIE GREEN, 

WALTER PAGE, CLIFF LEEMAN, JIMMY NOTTINGHAM, SELDON POWELL 
LTZ-K 150538 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


Jazz at Storyville, Vol. 2 

PEE WEE RUSSELL, RUBY BRAFF, 

EPHY RESNICK, RED RICHARDS, JOHN FIELD, KENNY JOHN 
LTZ-C 15061 (Recorded by Savoy) 


Ragtime 

TONY PARENTI’S RAGTIME BAND 

WILD BILL DAVISON, JIMMY ARCHEY, TONY PARENTI, 
RALPH SUTTON, DANNY BARKER, 

CYRUS ST. CLAIR, BABY DODDS 

TONY PARENTI’S RAGPICKERS 

TONY PARENTI, RALPH SUTTON, GEORGE WETTLING 
LTZ-U 15072 (Recorded by Riverside) 


Jazz Great 

Full details of this JACK TEAGARDEN 
LP are given on the inside front 
cover of this magazine. 


The best of 


A representative 
modern jazz LPs iss 
Jazz Series label 
the productia 


Ezst Coast Jazz, No. 7 

KAI WINDING, J. J. JOHNSON, 

DICK KATZ, AL HAREWOOD, MILT HINTON, 
WENDELL MARSHALL 

LTZ-N 15008 (Recorded by Bethlehem) 


Top Brass 

ERNIE WILKINS (arranger), 

RAY COPELAND, JOE WILDER, ERNIE ROYAL, 
IDREES SULIEMAN, DONALD BYRD, HANK JONES. 
WENDELL MARSHALL, KENXNY CLARKE 

LTZ-C 150138 (Recorded by Savcy} 


Fontéssa 

THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

JOHN LEWIS, MILT JACKSON, PERCY HEATH, CONNIE KAY 
LTZ-K 15022 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


Wider ’n’ wilder 

JOE WILDER, . 

HANK JONES, WENDELL MARSHALL, KENNY CLARKE 
LTZ-C 15027 (Recorded by Savoy) 


Here is Phinezs 

PHINEAS NEWBORN JR., 

OSCAR PETTIFORD, KENNY CLARKE, CALVIN NEWBORN 
LTZ-K 15057 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


The Jimmy Giuffre Clarinet 

JIMMY GIUFFRE, JIMMY ROWLES, BUD SHANK, BUDDY COLLETTE, 

HARRY KLEE, SHELLY MANNE, BOB COOPER, DAVE PELL, MAURY BERMAN, 
RALPH PENA, STAN LEVEY 

LTZ-K 15059 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


Ballads and blues 

MILT JACKSON, 

LUCKY THOMPSON, JOHN LEWIS, SKEETER BEST, OSCAR PETTIFORD, 
KENNY CLARKE, BARNEY KESSEL, PERCY HEATH, LAWRENCE MARABLE, 
BARRY GAILBRAITH 

LTZ-K 15064 (Recorded by Atlantic) 


on the London 
pre. Drawing on 


Mabels such 

mide, Atlantic and 

(Series mark The unique Thelonious 

pus repertoire THELONIOUS MONK, 

OSCAR PETTIFORD, ART BLAKEY 
LTZ-U 15071 (Recorded by Riverside) 


Fats Navarro Memorial 

FATS NAVARRO, 

LEO PARKER, TADD DAMERON, GENE RAMEY, DENZIL BEST, 
KINNY DORHAM, SONNY STITT, MORRIS LANE, 

EDDIE DE VERTEIL, BUD POWELL, AL HALL, KENNY CLARKE 
LZ-C 14015 (Recorded by Savoy) 


The Art Pepper Quartet 

ART PEPPER, 

RUSS FREEMAN, BEN TUCKER, GARY FROMMER 
LZ-U 14088 (Recorded by Tampa) 
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I FEEL LIKE A NEWMAN 
This Time The Dream’s On Me (a); Imagination 
(a); The Midgets (a); Sweetie Cake (b); East Of 
The Sun (b) (20} mins:)—Diflugality (a); I Feel 
Like A Newman (a); King Size (a); Gee Baby, 
Ain’t I Good To You (b); My Bue Heaven (b) 
(20 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12049. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


This is a long awaited release of a 
Storyville Records session last year, 
which seems to be a happy meeting point 
of at least two jazz schools, Raymond 
Horricks has prepared some of the 
soundest and most informative sleeve 
notes that I have yet seen associated with 
an essentially modern release. He rightly 
points out that too much emphasis is 
oeing placed on what he calls “stylistic 
discrimination”, a pitfall into which I 
confess that I frequently make head-long 
dives. This discrimination is brought 
about largely by a natural adherence 
to known yardsticks, the abandonment 
of which would lay any self-respecting 
critic open to far worse errors. 


Quite apart from the obvious sincerity 
of these sessions, Newman has estab- 
lished a very relaxed atmosphere with 
two widely differing groups. The “avant- 
garde” atmosphere of the first group, 
in which Foster, Byers, and Quill are 
featured over the almost faultless 
rhythm section of John Lewis, Greene, 
Hinton and Johnson, is skilfully 
blended in arrangements giving ample 
outlet for soloists. The instrusion of 
some Basie scores, scaled down for the 
occasion to three horns, is as inevitable 
as it is successful. Of course, Albam’s 
“Newman” and Wilkins’ “King Size” 
give me the greatest pleasure, whilst 
“Midgets” allows Quill’s alto to take 
a deserved Parker-esque solo. In some 
of the slow numbers, notably “Imagina- 
tion”, the Edison influence comes out 
in the leader’s trumpet. 


The smaller group used for the second 
session, comprising Wess, Thompson, 
Jones and Wilson, lays greater emphasis 
on the pure improvisation associated with 
earlier jazz approaches. The themes 
chosen are therefore more conventional, 
and equally successful. I do not entirely 
agree with Mr. Horrick’s suggestion that 
this group comprises “middle period 
revivalists”! Equally his dismissal of the 
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term “mains:ream” as a nickname can 
only add to confusion in the eyes of 
many jazz adherents, to whom this 
classification embraces most, if not all, 
the music played on this session. 

Whatever other qualities this record 
has, and they are legion, it presents itself 
to me as one of those rare stepping stones 
which appear from time to time in jazz. 
The music embraces the best of two 
worlds, and will inevitably attract 
listeners from a wide compass of jazz 
followers. It is, in fact, an outstanding 
and significant record. G.L. 

(a) Joe Newman (tpt), Billy Byers (tmb), Gene 
Quill (alto), Frank Foster (tnr), John Lewis (pno), 
Freddie Greene (gtr), Milt Hinton (bs), Osie 
Josnson (drs). (b) Newman (tpt), Frank Wess 
(tnr/fit), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), Eddie 
Jones (bs), Shadow Wilson (drs). Both recorded 
New York, April, 1956. 


BEN POLLACK AND HIS 
PICK-A-RIB BOYS 
Canadian Capers (a); Aunt Hagar’s Blues (a); 
Mighty Like A Rose (b); Gonnastomp Mr. 
Henry Lee (a); My Inspiration (a); Sophisticated 
Lady (c) (17 mins.)—Beer Barrel Polka (a); Oy 
bo (a); Daradanella (d); Stompin’ At The 
Savoy (d); Fidgety Feet (d); That Da-Da Strain 
(d) (17 mins.) 
(London LTZ-C 15081. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


This is Dixieland in its best and most 
acceptable form. The very competence of 
the old timers, led by that great veteran 
drummer, Ben Pollack, is in itself a sym- 
bol of an age which is fast dying. 

I find the use of Jack Teagarden’s 
name prominently displayed on_ the 
sleeve as being a “featured” artist a 
somewhat reprehensible tactic. He plays 
one solo, and indeed appears on only 
one track. He sounds as exquisite as 
ever, but I would certainly feel aggrieved 
at such unprecedented favouritism were 
I either brother Charlie, Moe Schneider 
or Matty Matlock: 

Peter Gammond rightly points out in 
the sleeve note that this is simple music 
to listen to, and that there are few strings 
attached to these Dixieland players. The 
trouble is that it has all been said before 
—which same remark can probably be 
effectively applied to my comments 
above. G.L. 

(a) Charlie Teagarden (tpt), Moe Schneider 
(tmb), Matty Matlock (clt), Ray Sherman (pno), 
Schneider. Remainder as (a). (c) Ted Vesely 


Bill Newman (gir), Morty Corb (bs), Ben Pollack 


(drs). (b) Jack Teagarden (tmb) replaces 
(tmb) replaces Schneider. Remainder as (a). (d) 
Dick Cathcart (cnt), Schneider (tmb). Matlock 
(clt), Sherman (pno), Newman (gtr), Walt Yoder 
(bs), Pollack (drs). 


BUD POWELL 
Parisienne Thorofare; Dusk In Sandi; Oblivion— 
The Last Time I Saw Paris; A Nightingale Sang 
In Berke'ey Square 
(Columbia SEB 10074. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


While Bud Powell’s influence in modern 
circles must be considerable, he seems 
often to suffer both in person and on 
records from a disability to convey his 
essential style. I cannot pretend to much 
liking for this music, although it does 
tend to grow on one. The three originals 
on the first side are slight, rambling 
sound pictures of a certain wry elegance; 
Powell’s work with the two ballads on 
the reverse is to my ear more interesting, 
although quite as inconclusive. 
GB. 


FREDDY RANDALL 
AND HIS BAND 
Dr. Jazz; Nobody Knows You When You’re 
Down And Out; Panama; St. James Infirmary 
(16} mins.)—Dinah; Sweet Sue; Ja Da (16} mins.) 
(Parlophone PMD 1046. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


A casual review of this record might 
easily be put together, combining a note 
on the minor felicities of Freddy 
Randall's trumpet work, remarking on 
the choice of tunes and the scurrying 
voice of the clarinet, and expressing a 
little irritation at the drumming. But an 
LP of this type does merit a little more 
attention, as it is quite recent, and calls 
for a more general note on this type of 
British jazz. 

The Dixieland idiom may be the 
easiest and certainly the most natural 
for European jazzmen to adopt; it has 
proved one of the most successful for 
white Americans, not only those from 
the South. Unfortunately, it is also the 
jazz form that turns most easily into 
sterility and boredom. The drearier 
wastes of Mr. Condon’s music, for 
example, are really more a decayed 
Dixieland jthan the displaced Chicago 
style to which it pretends. 

My feeling after hearing these sides 
a few times is that this is very shallow 


to know of it. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


music, not in itself a real fault, but it 
seems also to have lost its motive force. 
Is there really anything to choose be- 
tween Freddy Randall, Sid Phillips, Joe 
Daniels, Mike Daniels, Charlie Guffin, 
or any One of a score of approximately 
Dixieland outfits? 

Of the four tracks on the first side, 
none seems really suited to this treat- 
ment, except perhaps “Panama” which 
is played with something like contempt 
if you care to compare it with the Man- 
none N.O.R.K. version. “St. James 
Infirmary” includes an_ excruciating 
vocal which is either like a man grown 
decrepit before his time or one of these 
ventriloquial voices prophesying doom, 
which are so common in the lower strata 
of jazz. Randall’s playing is agile and 
at times incisive, but all at sea; he would 
be better playing interesting stuff within 
someone’s arrangements than this aim- 
less music, A single playing of the Rollo 
Laylan EP. reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue will show the deficiencies of this 
record, as would almost any Bobcat 
number. 

Freddy Randall (tpt), Pete Hodge (tmb), Al 
Gay (clt), Syd Boatman (pno), Gerry Salisbury 
(bs), Buzz Green (drs). Recorded before an 
audience 17th April, 1957. 

G.B. 


PREACHER ROLLO AND THE 
FIVE SAINTS 
Sensation Rag; Blues My Nauehty Sweetie Gives 
To Me—Pralines; Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please 
Come Home 
(MGM EP 606. EP. Ils. 1}d.) 


These four tracks of Florida-based 
Dixieland music show the characteristic 
jerky muscular punch of the old brand 
of two-beat music, spiced with energy 
and enjoyment. Tony Parenti’s outstand- 
ing clarinet work reminds us of the ex- 
cellence of many white musicians from 
New Orleans, whose work is in danger 
of undervaluation. The second track is 
notable, for it shows what a good Dixie 
band should be like when it turns on 
the melancholy. 

G.B. 


Tommy Justice (cnt), Jerry Gorman (tmb), 
Tony Parenti (clt), Marie Marcus (pno), Al 
Matucci (bs), Rollo Laylan (drs). Recorded May/ 
June, 1952. 


SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 
North Wind (Hurricane Caro'); South Wind 
(Breezin’ Along In The Trades); East Wind 
(Marooned In A Monsoon) (20 mins.)—West 
Wind (The Chinook That Melted My Heart; Fifth 
Wind (Prevailing On The Westerlies (19 mins.) 

(HMV CLP 1129. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


This album is quite pleasant, with the 
jazz not as pretentious as the titles Mr. 
Rogers chose to allot to his five original 
compositions. The theme of “North 
Wind” is not very inspiring, but Shorty 
and pianist Levy manage to make quite 
a lot out of it. Jimmy Giuffre’s lack- 
lustre tenor doesn’t arouse much excite- 
ment. and his low-register clarinet work 
on the slower “South Wind” is also 
nothing to write home about. Shorty 
plays muted here—a warm, inventive 
solo—and Levy and bassist Pena both 
find plenty to say. I like the theme of 
the medium-fast “East Wind” and 
Giuffre (back on tenor) sounds far more 


at home at this bright, bouncy pace. 
Shorty’s middle register blowing is fine, 
and drummer Larry Bunker succeeds in 
injecting life and vitality into the group. 
“West Wind”, verges dangerously near 
boredom and is the album’s low spot. 
The bass and piano solos are reasonably 
pleasant, and Shorty’s contribution gets 
more interesting as it gathers impetus 
but Giuffre’s clarinet choruses are a drag. 
“Fifth Wind”, previously recorded and 
released under the title “Walk, Don’t 
Run” on the “Shorty Rogers Courts The 
Count” (HMV CLP 1041), winds un the 
programme in fine style. Good solos 
here from Rogers, Levy, and Pena, and 
a nice, relaxed beat set down by Bunker, 

Those of you who believe that there 
is something odd, or “indifferent” about 
the musicians who produce West Coast 
jazz may find something to support this 
theory on the album’s front cover. 
Giuffre is pictured sporting a revolting 
mauve hair-do which matches his 
trousers; Rogers, Bunker, and Pena are 
pictured in shades of deep purple; and 
Levy, the odd man out, has been given 
a rather pleasant light blue thatch which 
tones beautifully with his jacket. For 
album notes, Roy Morse, disperses with 
music and presents a short disc course 
on meteorology, involving a auote from 
the Bible, and exvlanations of such 
terms as ‘doldrums’, “horse latitudes’, and 
‘prevailing westerlies’. 

K.G. 


Shorty Rogers (tpt), Jimmy Giuffre (tnr, clt), 
Lou Levy (pno), Palpbh Pena (bs), Larry Bunker 
(drs). 


PETE RUGOLO & HIS ORCHESTRA 
My Mother’s Eyes; All The Things You Are; 
Can’t We Talk It Over; God Chid; Brass At 
Work (18! mins.)}—Temptation; Song For Tuba; 
A Rose For David; Everything Hanvens To Me; 
Sa‘ute (15} mins.) 
(Mercury MPL 6517. 12:n.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The elephant dance which is portrayed 
by these brassy and over-orchestrated 
pieces is far removed from true jazz. It 
has, nevertheless, a certain interest in the 
solo work of some well-known brass 
men, mainly of the ex-Kenton school. 
Pete Rugolo has chosen to use four 
trumpets, four trombones, French horns 
and tuba to achieve his effect. To those 
whose ambition is to score for a sym- 
phonic brass section (even accepting 
short measure in the tuba denartment) 
there is much of importance and interest 
to be heard. To me it is an untidy and 
badly constructed display of sound, with 
convenient intervals for soloists. The 
most important of these are Candoli, 
Ferguson, Fagerquist, Rosolino, Graas, 
Kessel, Previn.‘ Rugolo’s efforis leave me 
filled with admira‘ion for Wagner's im- 
pressive brass scoring and thankful that 
this great composer never diverted his 
efforts towards the field of jazz. 


SADI—SOLAL QUARTET 
Paris Je T’aime (a); Tout Bleu (b); Sadi’s Sad 
(a); Love Walked In (a); Tenderley (b); Ridikiool 
(c) (17$ mins.}—Time On My Hands (c); I Cover 
The Waterfront (c); Yoga (c); Cross My Heart 
(a); There’s A Small Hotel (b); Everything I Have 
Is Yours (c) (19} mins.) 
(Vogue LAE 12043. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Two top French soloists (Sadi is 
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actually Belgian born, but currently 
working and living in France) join 
forces to play some very meandering 
modern music. I have a firm preference 
for Solal’s piano work, but concede that 
Sadi’s vibes are as contemporary as most 
who apply themselves to this instru- 
ment today. Mar‘ial Solal, who has 
vibrated like a reed driven by the wind 
in his search for the style round which 
he can mould his own playing, seems to 
have opted for a subdued and uncom- 
plicated Bud Powell compromise. His 
own solos have a certain lift which 
seems to disappear when he is supporting 
the vibraphonist. 

In the drumming of Viale the quartet 
has an entity which is seldom achieved 
in European jazz. Unfortunately he is re- 
placed by Christian Garros for the later 
tracks, with disappointing results. Alun 
Morgan’s comprehensive sleeve notes 
point out one rather startling fact—that 
the leaders were commissioned to prepare 
and perform ‘his music with the proverb- 
ial “carte blanche’—no restrictions on 
the time they took, whom they used, or 
what they played, so long as_ the 
standards were near perfection. The 
sha‘tering outcome was that it took a 
whole year to complete sufficient material 
for these tracks, with consequent changes 
in personnel. For my part I trust that the 
experiment will not be repeated. Pick of 
the bunch is “Tout bleu”, with “Ridi- 
kiool” close on its heels. 


(a) Martial Solal (mno), Fats Sadi (vbs), Jean- 
Marie Ingrande (bs), Jean-Louis Viale (drs). (b) 
As (a) but Benoit Quersin (bs) replaces Ingrande. 
(c) As (b) but Christian Garros (drs) replaces 
Viale. All recorded Paris, 1955/56. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Mahogany Hall Stomy; Blue Turning Grey Over 
You—How Come You Do Me Like You Do; 

Willie The Weeper 

(Parlophone GEP 8624. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


One of the best records from The 
Saints that I have heard for some time. 
The four numbers are well chosen and 
suit the tight and compact ensemble style 
of the band. “Mahogany” swings delight- 
fully and se‘s the right mood; the en- 
semble work being particularly good 
here. “Blue Turning Grey” is even 
better with good lead trumpet from Mike 
McNama and the whole performance 
sounding nicely relaxed. “How Come 
You”, is not helped by Fred Fydler’s 
vocal though I liked Fish’s barrelhouse 
piano. Fydler’s trombone and Rad- 
cliffe’s clarinet are well featured on 
“Weeper’, though the band does not 
sound so relaxed here. P.T. 

Mike McNama (tpt), Fred Fydler (tmb), Alan 
Radcliffe (clt), John Fish (pno), Nigel Sinclair 
(gtr), Reg Kenworthy (bs), John Mills (drs). 

Recorded September 15th, 1956. 


BOB SCOBEY “DIXIELAND JAZZ” 
Muskrat Ramble; Trouble In Mind; Copenhagen; 
Somebody Stole My Gal; Lover Come Back; My 
Gal Sal (20 mins.}—Five Foot Two; Eyes Of Blue: 
Royai Garden Blues; Stumblinz; Ain’t She Sweet; 

Milenberg Joys; Getting My Boots (19 mins.) 
(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10089. 12in.LP 41s. 84$d.> 


Bob Scobey assembled a good group 
for this session, the result being some 
vigorous and_ entertaining Dixieland 
jazz. Scobey plays excellent lead trum- 
pet throughout, his solo passages show 
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tremendous drive, his style being reminis- 
cent of Butterfield. The inclusion of 
pianist Jesse “Tiny” Crump, who will be 
remembered for his accompaniments to 
Ida Cox, is a valuable addition to the 
group. His solo on “Trouble In Mind”, 
one of the best tracks in the album, is 
in ‘he best blues tradition, and his 
playing throughout gives great strength 
to the rhythm section. Bill Navier plays 
a rather thin toned clarinet, but he solos 
well on “Stumbling”, and Jack Buck 
gives adequate front line support. 

It is a pity that Clancy Hayes is 
allowed so much space, for his singing 
oelongs more to the minstrel school 
than it does to jazz. 

Bob Scobey (tpt), Bill Napier (clt), Jack Buck 
(tmb), Jesse ‘*Tiny’’ Crump (pno), Al McCor- 
mick (bs), Fredie Higuera (drs), Clancy Hayes 
(bjo and vo). 

Recorded April, 1956. 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 


In The Evening; Oh, Little Girl; Backwater 
Blues; Mamie; Sometimes I Fee! Like A Mother- 
less Child; A!'l These Days Are The Beginning 
Of Sorrow (18} mins.)—They Call Me A Blind 
Man; Oh, What Kind Of Woman!; I Want A 
True Lover; You Been Gone Too Lonz; The 
House Of The Rising Sun; Chicago Hop 
(17 mins.) 
(Decca LK 4197. 12in.LP 35s. 14d.) 


Brother John’s versatility, I suspect, 
does not always work in his favour. This 
collection includes, in annotator Paul 
Oliver’s words, “examples of ballad, 
spiritual, gospel song and both tradi‘ional 
and modern blues.” It is a very mixed 
bag. “Chicago Hop”, which I presume to 
be the “‘jump’ song”, fails to jump and 
is a dismal failure. It is not too good a 
number, anyway. Three other titles, 
“House of the Rising Sun”, “Sometimes 
I Feel Like a Motherless Child” and “I 
Want a True Lover’, give us bathos and 
dramatics as found in the worst of Josh 
White’s work. This kind of material 
conforms to softer, more morbidly sen- 
timental standards than those of jazz and 
the blues, and inevitably there are 
idiomatic clashes. One in_ particular 
occurs when Wally Fawkes plays a 
superb leaping introduction to the num- 
ber following the distressing “True 
Lover”. If jazz is your kick, the latter 
then seems like something of an affront 
although it is in no worse taste than the 
ou‘-of-tempo “cocktails” in the piano 
collections. 

It is hard to define the essential charac- 
ter in John’s singing, for he sings all his 
varied repertoire with considerable skill. 
His blues are agreeable to hear, although 
not always convincing to those accus- 
tomed to the harsher, shouting voices of 
singers who belong basically to an out- 
door tradition. His true métier, I would 
say, is gospel singing, as a male counter- 
part to Mahalia, Sister Rosetta or Marie 
Knight. 

The accompanying band acqui‘s itself 
well. British mus'cians like these know 
what to play today, and they play it, 
but they seem to lack enough get-up-and- 
go to put it across. Nor is it a matter of 
inadequate rhythm sec‘ions onlv, for the 
horns are often similarly culpable. After 
all the unkind things that have been said 
of them, it would not be surorising if 
they had an inferiority complex, but I 
believe it is primarily a lack of confi- 
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ence, which can best be cured by their 
having opportunities to play alongside 
American musicians. On this record, they 
had more to do than provide a discreet 
accompaniment for Brother John. They 
should also have given him an inspiring 
lift, whereas at times he seems to be 
trying to carry them. There is an excep- 
tion to this, and he is, for me, the star 
of the record—Wally Fawkes. He plays 
easily and freshly with a warm tone in 
a style derived from Bechet. With Bechet 
playing so much soprano, it is delightful 
to find someone perpetuating his admir- 
able clarinet style with such sure taste. 
In addition, Wally sounds the most re- 
laxed and confident musician on the date, 
and, as indica‘ed earlier, he gets “You 
Been Gone Too Long” moving in a way 
that is masterly by any standards. 

It wouldn't do, I suppose, to put up 
a big motto in our record studios read- 
ing, “Get Uv and Go”. It migh* be taken 
literally. So I suggest: ‘Take no heed of 
tomorrow, and _ blow.” Remember 
Madam Zajj. A little more abandon, 
gentlemen, please. 

S.D. 


Brother John Sellers, vocal (tambourine on 
“Chicago Hon’’), Al Fairweather (tpt), Wally 
Fawkes (cit), Stan Greig (pno), Diz Disley (gtr), 
Frank Clarke (bs), Tony Kinsey (drs). London 
8th March, 1957. 


ZOOT SIMS— 
BOB BROOKMEYER QUINTET 


Mr. Moon; I Hear A Rhapsody; The Chant; 
Blues (17! mins.)—Zoot’s Tune; How Long Has 
This Been Going On; Bobby’s Tune; Blue Skies 


(Vogue LAE 12047. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Judging from his performances on this 
record, Sims is rapidly turning into a 
firstclass tenor player. He constructs in- 
teresting solos and plseys them with a 
good swing and a pleasant warm tone. I 
do no: find Brookmeyer’s work nearly 
so interesting; his playing is inclined to 
be much too repetitive and his solos lack 
dynamics. The rhythm team is excellent, 
with particular reference the 
drumming of Gus Johnson. 

“Moon”, Chant” (no relation to Jelly 
Roll, at all), “Bobby's” and “Blue Skies” 
are all taken at medium tempo and all 
have good choruses by Sims. He also 
plays: attractively on the slow “Rhap- 
sody” and, of all things, sings an oid 
fashioned blues lyric, following his 
very good tenor solo on the blues. Jones 
has a nice chorus here, vlayed on celeste, 
end also does much to make “How 
Long” one of ‘he most attractive sets of 
the whole album. S.T. 

Zoots Sims (tnr), Bob Brookmeye: (vlve-tmb), 
Hank Jones (ono), Wyatt Ruther (bs), Gus John- 
son (drs). New York, February, 1956. 


GEORGE SHEARING 


Lu'laby Of Bird!and; The Continental—J 
With Symphony Sid; Nothing But D. Best. 


(MGM EP 607. EP Ils. 14d.) 


This sort of thing is no doubt very 
nice when utilised as background music 
for a party or for late-night listening by 
the fireside, but personally, I like my 
jazz to have a little more guts and drive 
attached to it. All four titles strike me 
as being just a little too pretty to war- 
rant inclusion in the “out-and-out jazz” 
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category, but the quintet at least manage 
to swing in an orderly, extremely meth- 
odical fashion. 
“Continental”, 
ing” can best be described as “vintage” 


“Jumping”, and “Noth- 
Shearing. They feature the original 
quintet which first won fame (and no 
little fortune) for the British-born 
pianist, and are pleasant if not exciting. 
Shearing’s solos are acceptable, guitarist 
Chuck Wayne turns in a couple of rather 
inconsequential choruses, and Margie 
Hyams plays a lot of predictable, unad- 
venturous vibes. “Birdland”? comes from 
a later session, and features mediocre 
solos by Shearing, guitarist Dick Garcia, 
and vibist Joe Roland. 
K.G. 


‘‘Jumping’’, and ‘‘Nothing’’: 
George Shearing (pno), Margie Hyams (vbs), 
Chuck Wayne (gtr), John Levy (bs), Denzil 
Best (drs). ‘*Birdland’’: Shearing (pno), Joe 
Roland (vbs), Dick Garcia (gtr), Al McKibbon 
(bs), Marquis Foster (drs). 


MUGGSY SPANIER 


Eccentric; Good Man Is Hard To Find—Muskrat 
Ramble; Lonesome Road 


(Vogue EPV 1215. EP 13s. 74d.) 


This Muggsy EP is a transcription of 
one of Rudi Blesh’s “This is Jazz” 
broadcasts which were a feature of the 
early Revival. It suffers from poor sound 
quality—as though it was taken down 
through the speaker of a not very good 
set. Thus the tones suffer, especially of 
the brass. On the other hand, the music 
romps along merrily, with all the tough 
drive that we expect from a Spanier-led 
ensemble. The inclusion of the familiar 
“Eccentric” arrangement invites com- 
parison with the famous Ragtime Band 
which put Muggsy so firmly on the map 
in the early forties, and which also had 
George Brunis on trombone. Naturally 
enough, the performance here is less 
smooth. Babby Dodds, a great drummer 
grown wildly erratic in his old age, swats 
away ruggedly and to great rhythmic 
effect, though at the end of one rather 
obvious break he misses the drum al- 
together. Albert Nicholas is an improve- 
ment on Rod Cless, as one would expect 
with one of the finest ensemble clarine:- 
tists in the business. All in all, I fancy 
that, had these musicians been in the 
studio with Spanier when the classic 
Ragtime Band recordings were made, the 
results would have been even more 
electrifying. Since that time, however, a 
whole lot of music in the Dixieland 
idiom has been recorded, and one cannot 
say, surveying ‘he output as a whole, that 
these tracks stand out. H.L. 


THE VIPERS SKIFFLE GROUP 


Streamline Train; Raifroad Steamboat—Pick A 
Bale Of Cotton; Ain’t You Glad 


(Parlophone GEP 8626. EP. Ils. I$d.) 


The Vipers, with just the right amount 
of vigour and bounce, are to me the best 
skiffle group recording at the present 
time. I like ‘heir comparative relaxation 
and lack of the deep seriousness which 
blights some lesser groups. In_ these 
songs there are none of the hyena-like 
howlings which disfigure the work of 
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some of the heoped-up London hill- 
billies; the one thing missing is the 
single-string guitar which rambled 
pleasan‘ly through some of their earlier 
recordings—the  unrelieved scuffling 
background becomes monotonous. The 
other minor moan applies to skiffle in 
general; how sick we all must be geiting 
of this cotton picking caper, why not 
a hop picking song for English skiffte 
groups ? -B. 


FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 


When Somebody Thinks You’re Wonderfu'; Until 

The Real Thing Comes A’'onz—My Very Good 

Friend The Milkman; I’m Gonna Sit Right Down 
And Write Myself A _ Letter 


(HMV 7EG 8255. EP. Ils. 1}d.) 


Here are four of Waller’s best known 
performances played and sung in his 
usual inimitable, infectious and fun- 
loving way. He manages to make a de- 
lightful recording of the sentimental pop 
“When Somebody” which contains some 
excellent trumpet from Herman Autrey. 
“Until The Real Thing” is also given 
typical Fats treatment, whilst “Milkman” 
and “I’m Gonna Sit Right Down” con- 
tain some of his best known piano work. 
Recommended. 

Ist Track. Fats Waller (pno and vo), Herman 
Autrey (tpt), Gene Sedric (clt tnr), Al Casey 
(gtr), Charlie Turner (bs), Yank Porter (drs). 

New York City, 29th November, 1935. 

2nd Track. As above except that Wilmore 
**Slick’’ Jones replaces Porter. 

New York City, Ist August, 1936. 

3rd Track. As above except that Rudy Powell, 
James Smith and Arno!d Bolden replace Cedric 
Casey and Jones. 

Camden, N.J. 24th June, 1935. 

4th Track. As above except that Al Casey and 
Harry Dial replace Smith and Bolden. 

New York City, 8th May, 1935. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


Evi) Gal B!acs (a); I Know How To Do It (a); 

Baby Get Lost (b); Troub'e In Mad (c); Fat 

Daddy (d); TV Is The Thing (d) (164 mins.)}— 

Sa'ty Papa Blues (a); New Bowtop Blues (c); 

Gambler’s Blues (f); Don’t Hold It Against Me 

(f); Long John Blues (b); Homeward Bound (a) 
(174 mins.) 


(Mercury MPL 6519. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The ex-Hampton singer is featured 
with a variety of supporting groups on 
these tracks, which are, in effect, a selec- 
tion of her best blues pieces. The 
earliest were recorded in 1943, and the 
most recent around 1954. One of the 
most exciting is “Trouble In Mind”, 
which has some excellent accompaniment 
to back an already potent voice. The 
four tracks which are backed by Hamp’s 
own men—incidentally the first records 
ever made by Dinah, if you believe the 
sleeve notes—show strong Billie Holiday 
influence, but her voice has mellowed a 
lot since then. There is some typical in- 
teresting piano from Milton Buckner, a 
greatly under-rated pianist. The inclu- 
sion of several “point” numbers is 
irrelevant but amusing, and shows the 
trend of “R. and b.” at the time. 

“Gambler’s Blues” boasts some Elling- 
ton corner men on the session—very 
audible ones being Gonsalves and Pro- 
cope, but the brass is indecipherable. 
Dinah Washington sings with confidence 


and conviction on all tracks, and proves 
that she can be equally at home with the 
great or the ordinary for accompaniment. 
I look forward to hearing more like this 
from her Mercury repertoire. G.L. 

(a) Joe Morris (tpt), Arnett Cobb (tnr), Rudy 
Rutherford (clit), Milt Buckner (pno), Vernon 
King (bs), Freddy Radcliffe (drs), Lionel Hamp- 
ton (pono on ‘‘Homeward Bound’’, drs. on 
Know’’). New York, December, 1943. (b) Ernie 
Wilkins (tot), Rupert Cole (alto), George Hudson 
(tnr), directed by Teddy Steward. Remainder un- 
known. (c) Wardell Gray (tnr), directed by Jimmy 
Cobb. Remainder unknown. (d) Paul Quinicheite 
(tnr), Jackie Davis (Hammond organ), Cand‘do 
Camero (drs), remainder unknown. (e) Paul 
Gonsalves (tnr), Russell Procone (alto), rema‘nder 
unknown, but probably Ellington men. (f) Ike 
Carpenter (pno), leading a large groun, remainder 
unknown. Los Angeles, 1954. 


“SHORTS 


ZIGGY ELMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Lover Come Back To Me; Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes—Mean To Me; Moon Nocturne 


(MGM-EP 609. EP Ils. 1}d.) 


These up-to-date big band efforts by 
Ziggy Elman resemble closely the earlier 
work he did for the same label. His own 
slightly high-regis‘er trumpet work is 
well featured but not very significant. 
The Goodman tradition remains, orches- 
trally, and the performances are pleasant. 
if rather undistinguished. G.L. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


Manhattan—Ev'’ry Time We Say Goodbye 
(HMV POP 373. 78 rpm. 6s. 34d.) 


Two exquisitely sung ballads by the 
one and only Ella. The accompaniment 
by Bregman is sugary but fits the mood. 
Not jazz, but not meant to 


WOODY HERMAN 


Makin Whoopee—Comes Love 
(HMV POP 371. 78 rpm. 6s. 3d.) 


{wo vocals by Herman that may sur- 
prise you. He sings this type of ‘cute’ 
song particularly well, and the accom- 
paniment (directed by Marty Paich) is 
excellent. Good solo spots from trumpet. 
trombone, guitar and tenor—whoever 
they are. SUP. 


WOODY HERMAN 


Gina; 1 Remember Duke—Captain Ahab 
(Capitol EAP-2-658. EP 12s. 10d.) 


This is a much better big band than 
one would exnect, especially if one bears 
m mind that this group was, literally, 
herded onto the road with Herman. The 
ensemble is precise, if noisy, and the 
soloists blow—as though they were really 
trying. This is part of a long-player pre- 
viously issued in the Capitol catalogue; 
for those who can only take the Herman 
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herd in small doses, it seems a perfect 
answer to a rather unmaidenly prayer. 
G.L. 


GEORGE LEWIS’ RAGTIME BAND 


Tin Roof B'ues—I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 
None Of This Jelly Roll; Diopermouth 


(Esquire EP 135. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Three tracks taken from LP 20-073 re- 
cently reviewed in these columns. The 
long version of “Tin Roof” is one of the 
best things this band ever did but the 
other two tracks are not far behind in 
the sub‘lety of their rhythm and fine 
blending of ensemble sound. 

S.T. 

Personnel, same as for LPs reviewed in this 
issue. 18/6/53. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 


Ear'y Call—Creole Serenade 
(Parlophone R 4333. 78rpm. 6s. 34d.) 


Two original composi‘ions by Humph 
performed by the band which contained 
Bruce Turner. “Early Call” comes from 
the Tommy Steele film and is a bouncy 
kind of number complete with some ex- 
cellent muted trumpet from ‘he leader 
and a good alto chorus from Turner. 


The reverse has a West Indian flavour 
and is not very strong rhythmically. Fair 
choruses from clarinet. muted trumpet 
and trombone, but the recording 1s te1- 
ribly mushy with much too much echo 
for easy listening. S.T. 


MEL TORME SINGS FRED ASTAIRE 


Nice Work If You Can Get It; Something's 

Gotta Give; A Foggy Day; A Fine Romance; 

Let’s Call The Whole Thine Off; Ton Hat, White 

Tie And Tai’s (19 mins.)\—The Way You Look 

Tonight; The Piccolino; They Can’t Take That 

Away From Me; Cheek To Cheek; Let's Vace 
The Music And Dance (15} mins ) 


(London LTZ N15076. 12'n.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Torme, silken voiced and immaculate 
in delivery, takes time out with Marty 
Paich’s Dek-tette to run through the best 
of the Astaire repertore. Pleasant listen- 
ing, with studious arrangements rendered 
by such competents as Candoli, Fager- 
quist, Enevoldsen, and Galler. The voice 
comes nearer to jazz than the accom- 
paniment. 

G.L. 


OTTILIE PATTERSON with 
CHRIS BARBER’S BAND 


Beale Street Blues—Jail House Blues 
(Nixa NJ 2015. 78 6s. 74d.) 


These are straightforward vocals by 
Ottilie Patterson, which deserve a hear- 
ing even withou: the accompaniment of 
Chris Barber’s group. She has such an 
easy style that it is hard to believe that 
the blues is not her first language. “Jail 
House” is first class, and the band’s con- 
tribution is worth while, if inclined to be 
a trifle stodgy. G.L. 
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STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 
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SURPRISE 


By the time this appears we shall pre- 
sumably have Jack Teagarden—and Earl 
Hines—in our midst. It is a delightful 
prospect and one which lends additional 
interest now to London LTZ-N15077, a 
collection of recordings by little groups 
under Jack’s leadership. 

Singing or blowing, Jack is one of the 
indubitable personalities of jazz, and 
while none of the settings here is exactly 
optimum, “Bad Actin’ Woman” with its 
funny lyrics demonstrates the kind of 
material and mood that suit him best. A 
line from -one of the other numbers, 
“Music To Live By”, puts it even more 
concisely: “If you play the blues you'll 
never go wrong.” 

Much of the music is Dixieland with 
Bixian motivations. Numbers like “Dixie- 
land One-Step” and “Eccentric” are 
rather tiresome and it is left to individua! 
soloists to provide the highlights. Jack’s 
solos on ‘Riverboat’ and the second one 
on Davenport” are both commanding 
statements played with his burly tone 
and, may we say, Texan accent. We like, 
too, the way he bosses a _ nervous 
ensemble in the last chorus of “King 
Porter”. That very gifted musician, Dick 
Cary, is on six of the tracks, and we 
think it time someone told this man’s 
story beyond Leonard Feather’s encyclo- 
pedia. He arranges, plays good piano, 
and better trumpet. For a sample of the 
latter, pay attention to him on ‘Meet 
Me Where They Play the Blues”, muted 
and open. We are only sorry that “Blue 
Funk” from this session was not included 
instead of one of the beat warhorses. 

Trumpets Greenleaf and McParland 
are less satisfying to us than Cary, but 
Greenleaf plays some passages with the 
floating, airborne quality that was such 
an attractive feature of the Beiderbecke 
style. There’s another example of it in 
the last chorus but one of “Back in Your 
Own Backyard” on Esquire EP 136 by 
Johnny Windhurst. This record is well 
worth hearing. The atmosphere is spirited 
but informal, and the music sounds more 
like that of a genuine jam session than 
most blatantly labelled as such. That is, 
the men sound as though they were pri- 
marily searching for kicks. Windhurst, 
whom we surely remember as a tradi‘ion- 
alist, seems to be following the Braff 
trail to swing and free-flowing emotional 
expressions. Pianist Jim Andrews plays 
cheerful piano with a beat and often ex- 
citing ideas. Although the sleeve claims 
for him a taste so indiscriminate that he 
digs both Bunk and Chet, we feel that he 
might have far to go—in jazz. 


Re‘urning to the Teagarden record, it 
is of interest to compare the work of Jo 
Jones and Ray Bauduc in Dixieland con- 
texts. We prefer the former as a drum- 
mer, but it’s impossible to overlook the 
fact that Bauduc’s styie is magnificently 
suited to the music, his cymbal timing 
and sound having distinctively 
luxurious quality. 


FAR OUT IN THE MAINSTREAM 


When Basie was last here, he was 
asked how he felt about “mainstream”. 
He had no feeling about it. He was 
baffled. He had never heard of it. Now 
he probably knows better, for America 
seems to be adopting the term in a big- 
gish way. 

Of course, “mainstream” in the US. 
isn’t the same as “mainstream” here. 
That’s in the tradition. If you’re accus- 
tomed to a pint as is here, you're in for 
a sad surprise with a pint there. You 
know about horsepower ra‘ings, no 
doubt, and hi-fi fans tell us that Ameri- 
can output ratings are similarly inflated. 
But in the case of “mainstream”, they 
are probably using ‘he term less "selec- 
tively but more logically than we are. 
The further you~ get from original 
sources, the more pollution you must 
presumably accept—until the sea _ is 
reached and identity lost. Some people 
are obviously in a hurry to reach the sea, 
while others don’t know a_ backwater 
when they see one. 

Gerry Mulligan has presented his ver- 
sion of “mainstream”, which, but for the 
identifica‘ion on the sleeve, we would 
have taken for a backwater instanter. The 
same company presents Cannonball 
Adderley on a record which might, we 
submit, have borne the label more justly. 
It is EmArcy EJL 1261. 

The Adderley brothers appear to be 
“modernists” more by inclination than 
by na‘ure. Cannonball is dire on slow 
ballads, but while he has clearly drawn 
very much from Parker, there is less 
stop-and-go, more fluent continuity, so 
that at times he swings with some of the 
tonal warmth of Benny Carter (“Dog My 
Cats”). Nat Adderley often plays cornet 
like the unbopped, unstoppered Clark 
Terry, which is very sensible indeed and 
an altogether wiser choice than is made 
by ‘hose who stumble pathetically in the 
wake of John Gillespie and Miles Davis. 
The brothers also seem to like a rhythm 
section that lays a solid beat and doesn’t 
pussyfoot around as though suffering 
from proctalgia (it’s in your dictionary). 

There is. of course, a lot of vertiginous, 
verminous, boppish blowing on this re- 
cord, of the kind we hope the “modern- 
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ists’ will one day have the taste to 
discard. After all, the breathtaking 
flurries of notes are rhythmically and 
artistically vulgar like nouveau riche. 
But we will be specific and name what 
we like, because we feel vaguely en- 
couraged by certain aspects of this 
record. 

Take “T’s Tune” first, a composition 
of Thomas Turrentine (lovely name—- 
look out Thelonious !), trumpet player 
from Pittsburgh. “It’s a slow funky 
blues”, says the sleeve, and for once it 
really is. There are passages worthy of 
a Johnny Hodges small band. If these 
cats can play like this, mayn’t they one 
day decide to do so more often? No 
mannered nonsense about “hard” or 
“cool”, but meaningful, honest blowing. 
The solos by Junior Mance and Cannon- 
ball revert to contemporary clichés and: 
are therefore less satisfying than the: 
ensembles. 

“Blues from Bohemia” mostly swings 
and has Nat at his Terry best. Jerome 
Richardson’s tenor is somewhat busy, but 
he, too, swings, and his is an acceptabiy 
tangy tone. “Junior’s Theme”, written by 
Mance, is described as “slightly old- 
timey”, but this, in presumably a deroga- 
tory sense, applies only to the fussy 
opening ensembles. The composer solos 
agreeably here and in the next number. 
Last, there’s Jerome Richardson fluting 
on “I Don’t Care”, and you ought to be 
surprised to read that we like it. He 
opens gracefully and then growls briefly 
on the contraption like Esy Morales did. 
Remember? The effect is far from 
fragile and one immediately applicable to 
jazz. Note how well Cannonball plays 
subsequently. 

In sum, the band has a healthy sound, 
a robustness that is natural, not ostenta- 
tious, not assumed, and a genuine ability 
to swing, Glory. be! 

We are less happy about “The Jazz 
Skyline” on London LTZ-C15074, a col- 
lec‘ion of mostly sad and comparatively 
pallid music by Milt Jackson and Lucky 
Thompson with a tyvical, doomed Savoy 
rhythm section consisting of Hank Jones, 
Wendell Marshall and Kenny Clark. (The 
current Savoy catalogue is so samey, so 
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one-irack, that we should like to think 
Decca are considering i‘s replacement 
with one showing a less narrow-minded 
approach to jazz.) Lucky casts off re- 
straint in “The Lady Is a Tramp” and 
begins to wax eloquent on one or two 
numbers before being restrained by the 
attendan‘s. We particularly relish the 
waltz-timing on “Lover”. Jazzmen, shall 
we waltz? How ludicrous can you get? 
What is the point of a caper of this 
kind? It would be a gimmick in r. and b., 
and it is just as much a gimmick in 
“modern” jazz. It isn’t humorous, and to 
any unprejudiced listener it must surely 
appear corny. It sveaks of neither 
imagination nor invention, but rather of 
dissatisfaction with the idiom. 

Esquire EP 138 presents alto Phil 
Woods, a gentleman from Juilliard, in a 
frantic “Get Happy” and a_ more 
leisurely “Strollin’ With Pam”. The latter 
is a blues and it is again encouraging to 
find a “modern” group emphasizing the 
beat so strongly. There is nothing pre- 
tentious here in conception or execution, 
and it rather resembles a translation of 
Tab Smi‘h in a jumping mood. Similarly 
—and the exercises are pretty impeccably 
performed as befits an academy alumnus 
—there is a lack of content, of com- 
municable emotional content. Compared 
with Cannonball, now, Woods is calculat- 
ing—and hollow. The possible saviour of 
all these technically able “modern” altos 
is Benny Carter. If they will only listen to 
him, they w'll be re-routed to their own 
and the audience’s advantage. Meanwhile, 
let us note that the Woods approach is 
vigorous, direct, and relatively healthy. 
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TIME WAS 


The Benny Carter of even 24 years ago 
is still profitable to listen to. Columbia 
has the proof ready for vou on a couple 
of EPs: SEG 7691 and SEG 7702. Both 
contain solos and ensembles passages of 
timeless quality. 

The first (the second 1933 session) is 
the best buy. The rhythm section of 
Teddy Wilson, Lawrence Lucie, Ernest 
Hill and Sidney Catlett provides a 
buoyant lift, and there are magnificent 
sax quartets scored and led by Benny as 
only he could and can, that are alone 
worth the price of admission. The scor- 
ing for brass is less pleasing and the 
phrasing is often stiff and clinped. We've 
never dscovered why this was so, but it 
cer‘ainly has resulted in accentuating the 
luxuriant suppleness of the saxes. The 
solos, particularly those by the leader, 
are nearly all worth study. Wayman Car- 
ver blows some virginal flute to demon- 
strate negatively how original and pro- 
gressive we are today. For Johnny 
Russell’s tenor we've always had a real 
weakness. We don’t think he had brought 
his style to full fruition, but with its 
distinctive intonation and odd, bubbling 
auality, it was already so individual as 
to identify him easily in any surround- 
ings. 

So what happened to Johnny Russell ? 

You can look as vainly in Panassié’s 
dictionary as in Feather’s encyclopedia. 

It is indeed sad that talents such as his 
are allowed to disappear from the scene 
without comment. 

The second EP has three game but hor- 
risonant vocals by Benny, which lead one 
to suppose that someone overslept on 


March 14th, 1933. You should not, how- 
ever, allow them ‘to dissuade you from 
the record’s purchase, for they are 
fascinating. To hear Benny battling with 
the multi-syllabic lyrics of his own “Syn- 
thetic Love” is to hear justice ‘aking its 
course. Even more desperate is the en- 
counter on “Love You're Not the One 
For Me”. He wrote the song, but he 
hadn't ‘he range to encompass it, and he 

was singularly discomforted. There are 
plenty of good compensating solos, in- 
cluding some by Chu on tenor this time, 
and one by Benny—what a musician ! 
on clarinet. The non-vocal track is a 
performance of Spike Hughes’ “Six 
Bells Stampede” which cuts the British 
version effortlessly. 

What wouldn’t we give to hear sax 
quartets today like those on this record, 
singing and swinging with an ecs‘atic 
richness and warmth of sound ! 


VOCAL SEGREGATION, MALE 


There is never any accounting for 
taste, but we do find mysterious the 
enormous popularity today of singers 
who, at best mediocre, are usually plain 
putrid. This is equally the case with per- 
formers operating in ballad, skiffle and 
r. and b. fields. 


The first two categories are no con- 
cern of ours, but the last cannot be 
ignored, and we are just as puzzled about 
what determines success in it. With the 
exception of Joe Turner, the artists you 
would expect to find at the top—like T- 
Bone Walker, Wynonie Harris and Helen 
Humes—are nowhere. Singers like 
Muddy Waters and Lightning Hopkins 
seem to have a steady Deep South fol- 
lowing, but the cats with jazz orientations 
don’t seem to be making it anymore. 

Fats Domino, now, is not to our mind 
in any way a distinguished singer. We 
can detect no special gifts, no unusually 
appealing traits of personality. As 
sampled on.London HA-P2052, there is 
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no flagrant gimmickry, just average, un- 
prentious blues singing. Yet he enjoys 
fantastic success. The sleeve quotes him 
as saying, “You got to keep a good beat. 
The rhythm we play is from Dixieland 
New Orleans. It always was a good 
rhythm.” that is true enough. Yet in the 
provision of good rhythmic singing he is 
a tyro compared to people like T-Bone. 
As a testament to contemporary taste, 
then, the record is of interest, and we 
have found several enjoyable passages on 
it. We have noted a good guitar in the 
background of “Cheatin’”’, Domino's 
capable blues piano on “I'll Be Gone” 
and “Detroit City Blues”, and his happy 
boogie on “The Fat Man”. There's in- 
fectious shuffle on “She’s My Baby” and 
Walkin’ ” has an ingenuous country 
flavour. 

Roy Brown is fairly listenable in some 
fast, wild, country-style singing on 
“Saturday Night” (London 45-HL-P8448) 
but his big voice is boring on the reverse 
with its rough accompaniment. 

Stereotyped accompaniments are a 
curse in the r. and b. field, and they 
grievously handicap Lloyd Price on 
London 45-H1-8438, but Chuck Willis, a 
better singer, enjoys the support of 
xylophone and Hawaiian guitar, no less, 
for his coupling of “C.C. Rider” and 
“Ease the Pain” on 45-HL-E8444. Listen, 
never‘heless, to what that guitar is putt- 
ing down. 

Jimmy Rushing’s “Odyssey” on 
Philips BBL.7166 is a_ less successful 
journey than those on his two Vanguard 
LPs. The need for varied backgrounds to 
justify the story has not given him en- 
tirely sympathetic support throughout. 
We could hardly believe our eyes and 
ears when we found that Hank Jones was 
the pianist for the Chicago and New 
York phases. Why? Is there only one 
recording studio in New York, and does 
this man live in it ? His present soft style 
is quite unsuited to the strong, joyful 
mood of these sessions, although he 
forgets about the waltz and sw ngs 


Henry Fine 


SPECS WRIGHT, drums; JUNIOR MANTY, piano; IAN JONES, bass; JULIAN 
*‘CANNONBALL’ ADDERLEY and NAT ADDERLEY. 
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daintily. Buck and Jo Jones play with 
their accustomed skill and integrity, but 
high man for us as soloist is again Buddy 
Tate, who wails with a single-minded de- 
votion to the worthiest of jazz values. 


In order to comply with the “odyssey” 
concept, some of the material is neces- 
sarily out of Rushing’s personal alley. 
The way he accents “Rosetta”, for in- 
stance, is disconcerting to anyone reared 
on Walter Fuller’s definitive version, but 
his solo efforts, “Tricks Ain't Walkin’ 
No More”, is exceedingly well done and 
bound to be in demand during his visit 
here. Accompanying himself at the piano, 
he reveals a conversational personality 
new to us that recalls Don Redman and 
is humorously attractive. The New York 
set is very properly the least successful, 
although Buck (presumably) has written 
good, Henderson-like arrangements with 
superb Jefferson-led saxes (no, not quite 
the equal of Benny Carter's). The alto 
balance is a treat to hear again, and so 
is Dicky Wells, commen‘ing briefly, but 
as wittily as ever, in “Old Fashioned 
Love”. Tiresome Urbie gets the solo 
trombone spots. 

Last and most is “Blues in_ the 
Mississippi Night” on Nixa NJL 8. This 
is a fascinating document on, as Alan 
Lomax notes, “the whole system of pre- 
judice, exploitation, terror and rejection, 
which shaved the lives of Southern 
Negroes in the period between 1890 and 
1940.” Both dates are intriguing. The 
system isn’t vanquished, but it has taken 
a licking and, even if it isn’t aware of the 
fact, it is in retreat (unlike in South 


Africa, where it’s advancing). Pressure of 
public opinion in the U.S. will eventually 
defeat it, but short of totalitarian gas 
chambers, the chang2 must inevitably be 
gradual. 

The three singers whose music and 
conversation you hear on the record are 
all well known, but because they spoke 
very frankly about conditions in their 
part of the country, they requested that 
their identities be concealed. Lomax has 
respected their wishes. So should we. 
There is nothing smart in parading a little 
knowledge if you have it. No one 
interested in the blues will have any 
trouble recognising Natchez and Sib. 
With Leroy, we were not very familiar, 
but on this showing he is a far more re- 
markable pianist than we had realised. 
Sib plays exciting harmonica and Natchez 
wonderful guitar. 

Some of ‘he anecdotes come on like 
the “3.10 to Yuma”, but as a whole the 
record paints a terrifying picture of one 
aspect. of white civilisation in the twen- 
tie-h century. Leroy tells how in 
Louisiana (‘way down yonder, you know) 
the Negro might not ask for a can of 
Prince Albert tobacco. He had to ask 
for a can of Mister Prince Albert 
tobacco, because the picture on the can 
was of a whi‘e man. How stupid can 
white foik get ? 

There are a couple of points in the 
authoritative Lomax notes that we would 
like digested by all those critics who fail 
‘o recognise the importance of the dance 
element in jazz. Of the Negroes, he says 
“Like all the people of their race, they 


had a passion for the dance,” and of their 
songs in the Yazoo Delta country, south 
of Memphis, that “ all their blues were 
for dancing.” Lomax, better than most, 
ought to know. 

‘Lhe recording was originally made on 
a portable disc recorder and Nixa is to 
be congratulated on rendering it so 
“mechanically pala‘able’”. Denis Preston’s 
exemplary production includes the full 
text, something you'll find very useful the 
first go round. 


RECORDS BY POST 


Overseas record buyers includ- 
ing members of H.M. Forces, 
can buy all records free of British 
purchase tax. Fastest and safest 
Despatch—low packing and post- 
age costs—send today for free 
booklet and full details—we also 
send all L.P. and 45 rpm discs 
free of postage and packing 
charges to home customers. 


J. AGATE & CO., LTD. 


in association with Dobell’s Jazz 
Record Shop 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE RODGERS & HART 
SONG BOOK 


34 favourite numbers from musical 
shows by the incomparable team 
of Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart. Including Blue Moon, 
Mountain Greenery, Lover, sung 
by Ella on two 12” LPs 
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CASE NEGLECT 


When I first heard the story of how 
Charlie Green, my favourite trombonist, 
froze to death on a Harlem doorstep, I 
said to myself, “That couldn’t happen 
today.” I can, and shortly will, name five 
British musicians who, if unlikely to 
freeze to death in Bloomsbury or Chis- 
wick, are now being neglected out of all 
proportion to their talents. There are 
certainly more than five musicians who 
are not receiving the attention they de- 
serve in this country, and there dre cer- 
tainly many times that number in the 
U.S.A., but I will concentrate here on the 
five 1 consider to be the most important. 
To avoid personal interference, before 
I mention their names I will suggest a few 
reasons why a musician can be neglected 
in this country, at a time when it seems 
you only have to take your horn or 
guitar into a cafe. blow it once, and 
wake up a millionaire. 


Musicians are not neglected because 
they cannot play their instruments pro- 
perly. If they were, the English Tradi- 
tional Scene would disappear—a lovely 
thought. Nor is it because they are lazy 
—all musicians are rather lazy. Nor, as 
in the case of a legendary New Orleans 
trombonist whose name escapes me, is it 
because every time they stand up to take 
a solo their trousers fall down. Musicians 
are neglected because they have no 
public. They may be respected by their 
fellow musicians, but unless they acquire 
a public which means putting their names 
all over the Melody Maker club page, 
they will remain neglected. 


Here are five neglected musicians of my 
choice, in alphabetical order: Peter 
Arnold (trumpet), Lennie Felix (piano), 
Dick Heckstall-Smith (soprano sax), 
Derek Moore (clarinet), and Tony Short 
(piano). Arnold is at the time of writing 
playing with Alex Revell’s band, Felix 
sometimes plays at Al Fairweather’s 


sessions, and  Heckstall-Smith makes 
occasional appearances with Sandy 
Brown’s and Humphrey Lyttelton’s 


bands. Moore leads his own group in 
Cambridge, and I have no idea where 
Short is or what he is doing. All these 
five dre outstandingly talented jazz musi- 
cians, all have played in London, and all 
except Arnold and Moore have been 
commercially recorded. But none of 
them is receiving much attention, if any. 
and until recently none of them even had 
a regular (musical) job. With the excep- 
tion of Felix, they are all amateurs. Now 
that Sandy Brown has shown that one 
can get to the top and remain an 
amateur or semi-pro., I hope these four 
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find similar success, since they well de- 
serve it. 


To avoid accusations of bias, I will 
discuss in detail only the two members of 
this quintet who are not personally 
known to me—the two pianists. The 
other three are all contemporaries of 
mine at Cambridge University, and I 
have no doubt that there are many pro- 
vincial musicians who have their local 
champions. If any of them are up to the 
standard of these three I should like very 
much to hear of them, and hear them. 


Tony Short 


Though younger than Lennie Felix, | 
feel somehow that Tony Short belongs 
to an earlier generation. He plays in an 
older style, and if not the first English- 
man to make a “revivalist” record, he 
was certainly the first to make a piano 
solo of importance in this country—and 
alas he is almost the last as well. In 


mouth Blues/Milton Street 
(F 8525); “Buddy Bolden’s Blues” and a 
number labelled “Oh For a Closer Walk 
With Thee” which is actually a number 
based on the chords of the trio of 
“Fidgety Feet” (F 8643), and two un- 
issued sides, “Mamie’s Blues” and “I 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None of This 
Jellyroll”. The last two sides may be 
tracked down to a label called Classic 
Jazz, and if anyone has a spare good 
copy I will pay a lot for it. “Mamie’s 
Blues” is the best blues playing I have 
ever heard from a British pianist and I 
would compare it with much of Yancey’s 
playing for depth of blues feeling, and 
with Morton for grace and lightness. 
Tony Short plays “Dippermouth” at an 
astounding speed, generating formidable 
swing with his powerful left hand, which 
reminds me of James P. Johnson’s or 
Waller’s. Hjs right hand executes agile 
variations which recall the best Hines. 
These six sides deserve immediate re- 
issue on an LP., and to fill up the side I 
urge Decca to try to rediscover the man 
who gave them such splendid jazz in 
1945, Even if he plays less well today 
than twelve years ago, I am sure he is 
still the best in his class. His style is, or 
was when I heard it last, somewhere be- 
tween pure blues and “stride” with a 
strong ragtime influence and a tremen- 
dous swing which is rarely heard this 
side of the Atlantic or from a white man. 
I find even Ralph Sutton or Don Ewell a 
little polite in comparison to Tony 
Short. 
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The only time I ever saw Tony Short 
was at the Lyttelton Club about four 
years ago. Peter Arnold spotted him in 
the audience and Johnny Parker oblig- 
ingly stood down for a number. Parker 
seems to be as good a professional band 
pianist as most, but when Short took 
over the whole band suddenly came to 
life. He took several choruses of brilliant 
solo piano and for the rest of the num- 
ber rocked the band along like no British 
band has been rocked before or since. 
The audiend2 made no particular re- 
action to Short’s playing. My guess is 
that if Jelly Roll Morton could have sat 
in unannounced, hardly anyone would 
have noticed. 

As a regular soldier, no doubt Tony 
Short has little time for playing the 
piano in public. But now that another 
excellent pianist, Dave Stevens, has re- 
emerged from obscurity, | hope Tony 
Short will do the same. Let him join the 
Union and accompany Bill Broonzy on 
the latter's next visit here ! 

Tony Short is a musician's musician. 
He is, I am told, more exciting to play 
with than to listen to. This is mostly be- 
cause of the remarkable swing he is 
capable of producing. He can make quite 
an ordinary musician play better, and he 
can send a good musician to undreamt-of 
heights. British rhythm sections need 
pianists like him ! 

Lennie Felix 

Lennie Felix plays quite a different 
style of piano to Tony Short. He is a 
professional pianist with all the advan- 
tages that imvlies—fine technique, sound 
harmonic sense, and large repertoire. He 
is a less spectacular, more introspective 
piayer than Short, but as he plays quite 
a different style it is not fair to compare 
the two. As far as I know he has only 
been recorded once, on the Fawkes- 
Turner Sextet EP on Nixa (NJE 1004), 
which, apart from all Sandy Brown’s re- 
cords, is the only British record I 
possess. (All I imply from that is that | 
am not rich and do not buy many re- 
cords). Orleans Hop Scop” shows 
Felix at his worst. He has only one 
chorus and sounds nervous. But on 
Wally Fawke’s lovely composition “Here 
Today” he has twenty four slow bars in 
which to develop his ideas at le*sure. He 
plays 4 near-perfect solo, which I find 
immensely moving. He builds it uo from 
several rhythmic and melodic ideas, 
working up to a quiet, sad climax, then 
fading into the clarinet entry. He 
accompanies with the perfect taste of 
Oscar Peterson, but he is really a soloist, 
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and ean develop a solo to great length 
without losing tension. He has a very 
personal style, to coin a cliché, with few 
obvious influences. Here and there are 
touches of Waller, Sullivan, Hodes, Sam 
Price, perhaps others, but the first 
impression I had on hearing Felix was 
that here is a man with all the music he 
needs inside him, who has no need of 
outside influences. Lennie Felix clearly 
understands and feels for jazz as pro- 
foundly as it is possible to, but he often 
has difficulty in expressing himself. His 
apparent dislike for conventional jazz 
clubs has led him to London’s obscurest 
club, situated, if I remember rightly. 
somewhere behind a garage in a narrow 
passage in Hampstead. 

I first heard Lennie Felix in a Paris 
cellar where an excellent group led by 
tenor st Guy Lafitte was playing. Also in 
the band were Michel de Villers on 
“saxo-baryton” and Rene Urtreger on 
piano. with bass and drums. That this 
group remains unrecorded astonishes me. 
Urtreger is a great pianist. Though he 
can be called 4 “Bud Powell raver” he 
has made an excellent job of it, and I 
never thought I would hear a better 
pianist in France or England. But one 
night Lennie Felix walked in and played 
a few numbers to an entirely indifferent 
audience, consisting mainly of German 
tourists. It was like hearing the real thing 
after an. excellent cony. My attention 
was focussed not on Powell via Urtreger. 
but on Felix via nobody. 

Lennie Felix must be recorded more, 
somehow. He may be difficult to record, 
even difficult to locate, but it is worth 
trying. In fact it is the duty of every 
recording company to try. 

Sinclair Trail] recalls a session about 
four years ago at Gerald Lascelles’ 
house when Teddy Wilson, Mary Lou 
Williams and the late Garland Wilson 
were, if not cut, firmly held by Lennie 
Felix. Garland Wilson considered Felix 
far and away the best pianist this side of 
the Atlantic—and he had probably heard 
them all. 


The Others 


I will give some brief details about the 
other three musicians. Peter Arnold led 
the Cambridge University Jazz Band in 
1955. and played with Cy Laurie’s band 
for about a fortnight. Unlike many of 
Laurie's ex-sidesmen. he was not sacked, 
but retired in order to Jearn his instru- 
ment properly. He has now done so and 
only lacks band experience. 

Dick Heckstall-Smith is an occasional 
guest with Sandy Brown’s band. He has 
recorded with Sandy, and two sides of 
duets by them are still unissued. He was 
Musician of the Evening at last year’s 
Inter Varsity Jazz Band contest. Once a 
Bechet copyist, he has now developed 
into a very original player. He plays with 
great swing and drive and has a great 
store of inventiveness. 

Derek Moore unfortunately seldom 
vis‘ts London to play, but can be heard 
sometimes in the Cambridge area. He is 
best on the blues. which he plays to per- 
fection. His band consists of himself and 
a modern style rhythm section, an elec- 
tric guitar acting as front line voice. 

The musicians themselves may cer- 
tainly be to blame for their lack of 
fame. But also concerned, I think, are 
most recording supervisors. Whilst Denis 
Preston. David Murray Sparks, Carlo 


Krahmer, and their colleagues do on the 
whole a very difficult job well, there is 
room for them and others to bring a 
more daring approach to recording, pay- 
ing more attention to the personality of 
the musician, finding out what conditions 
bring out his full talents, and seeing that 
these conditions are recreated for every 
session. It is no good gathering a good 
band into a cold studio and making them 
rehearse for hours on end, hoping they 
will gradually improve. Nor is it much 
good taking your pocket recorder into a 
club and waiting for a ja4zzman to get 
“sent”. The resulting recording will pro- 
bably be technically inadequate. (A 
brilliant Sandy Brown session remains 
unissued for this reason.) 


Here are some suggestions, probably 
all impossible, for new discs. 


1. New Orleans music played by Al 
Fairweather and Ken Colyer, Sandy 
Brown, Johnny Pickard, Tony Short, 
Sammy Stokes and Stan Greig. 
Plenty of vocals from Sandy, and 
Ken, who must know all the words 
there are! 

Skiffle session—a real one—with 

Stan Greig and Sandy Brown on 

pianos with their own vocals, drums 

and clarinet added. 

3. Peter Arnold, Dick Heckstall-Smith, 
Derek Moore, Lennie Felix, and a 
bassist and drummer yet to be 
discovered. 


Including 
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* NEW ORLEANS 
MAINSTREAM 
*x CONTEMPORARY, etc. 
In fact, all tastes expertly catered for 


OUR POLICY 


Service and Satisfaction 
Always.... 


EZ OC 


MAIL ORDER AND 
OVERSEAS SERVICE 


18120, MANCHESTER ST,., 
LIVERPOOL 


TEL. CEN. 6488/9 


| Europe’s Hub of 
| Traditional Jazz! 
THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON CLUB 


at MACK’S, 100 OXFORD STREET, W.i 


Open every evening 
Sessions commence 7.30 p.m. (Sundays 7.15 p.m.) 


Sessions from all top Traditional Bands including 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and HIS BAND 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
SANDY BROWN’S JAZZBAND 
TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND etc. 


Club details from H.L.C., 8 Gt. Chapel Street, London, W.|. 
(GERrard 7494) 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


77. PERRY BRADFORD (concluded) 
Georgia Strutters—trumpet; trombone; 

clarinet; second sax; violin (on 144203 

only); piano; banjo; tuba; drums; Perry 

Bradford, vocals, Rec. New York, May 

23-24, 1927. 

144202-3 “Rock, Jenny Rock” 


(Bradford) Ha 468-H 
144202-4 same. Ha 468-H 
144203-1 “It’s Right Here For You” 

(Bradford) Ha 468-H 
144203-3 sam Ha 468-H 


e 

Note: the violinist probably doubles 
one of the other instruments; Ken Hul- 
sizer suggests Edgar Sampson, who 
doubled on saxes and violin, and other 
members of the Charlie Johnson orches- 
tra, were present. 

Gulf Coast Seven—trumpet; trombone; 
soprano and alto sax; tenor sax; piano; 
drums; Perry’ Bradford, vocal on 
Pgaal only. Rec. New York, Oct. 19, 


W147151-1 “Daylight Savin’ Blues” 
(Bradford) Co 14373-D 
W147152-1 “Georgia’s Always On My 
Mind” (Johnson and Bradford) 
Co 14373-D 
Note: the trumpeter on this date 
sounds very much like Louis Metcalfe to 
me. This is the last known Bradford 
session.~ 


51. MEMPHIS JUG BAND 
I am indebted to Max Vreede of the 
Netherlands, for much additional inform- 
ation on this group, taken directly from 
the original records in his collection. If 
there is sufficient interest at a later date, I 
will present a revised listing including 
Max’s data. For the present, he points 
out the following item which should be 
listed under this group: 
Minnie Wallace—acc. by piano, 
violin and guitar. Recorded Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 23 Sept. 1929. 
BVE-55571-2 “Dirty Butter” Vi V-38547 
Acc. violin, harmonica, guitar, jug 
(the Victor files say the acc. is by 
the Memphis Jug Band; and Max 
comments that the sound is indeed 
that of the MJB). Same date. 
BVE-55572-2 “The Old Folks Started It” 
Vi V-38547 


53. AJAX 

Two more Ajax records have come to 
my atten‘ion. The first is now in my col- 
lection and corrects the listing usually 
given; the second is from collector John 

H. Baker of Columbus, Ohio. 

17037 -A “I’m Crazy Over You” 
(Blythe-Hunter) (No matrix) 
Fletcher Henderson and His 
Orchestra 

-B “Mamma, Pappa and You” 

(Peter) (31527) 
Jenkin’s Orchestrians (sic) 


(The second side also bears the number 
653B printed in the wax—possibly an 
Apex catalogue number). 

17036 -A “Haunted House Blues” 


J. C. Johnson) (31567) 
“Eaves-lropper’s Blues” 
(J. C. Johnson) (31565) 


Both by: Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 


63. DOUBLE TROUBLE 


_ Mr. Baker also tells me of another 
interesting example from his own col- 


. lection:. 


Victor 24059-A “Tiger Rag”. by the 
Washboard Rhythm Boys. 

-B. “Hot Biscuits”, by Alex Bartha and 
his Orchestra. 

Victor 24059-A (second copy) : same as 
above. 

-B “It must be Swell to be Laying Out 
Dead”, by Alex Bartha and ‘his 
Orchestra. 


He comments that the performance of 
the Bartha band on the second copy is 
“jivey, dull, and uninspired”, while “Hot 
Biscuits” is actually ‘Farewell Blues”. 
and “pretty good coloured jazz.” 

Another pair of oddities in Perry 
Armagnac’s collection is two copies of 
Regal 969, each label reading the same. 
as follows: 

“The Holy City” (Weatherley-Adams) 
(4137). by Charles Johnson, Baritone 
Solo, Orch. Acc. 

“The Rosary” (Nevin) (41251). by Edith 
Roberts, Contralto Solo. Orch. Acc. 

Copy I is on the original label, with 
Emerson typography, and bears the 
matrices 4137-1 and 41251-3D_ respec- 
tively in the wax. Both sides play as 
labelled. Copy II, however, is obviously 
a repressing, the labels being printed in 
the later Plaza typography, and even 
though the matrix numbers on the labels 
are unchanged, the numbers in the wax 
are 20102-A and 2023-A for “The Holy 
City”, and 660-City, and 660-IP for 
“The Rosary”. Furthermore, “Edith 
Roberts” turns out to be a male singer, 
although both tunes are correctly 
labelled. This repressed conv thus does 
not use the original Emerson matrices; 
“The Holy City” is from Olympic 20102 
(Charles Hart) and was later reissued on 
Banner 2023, hence the two numbers on 
the Regal; “The Rosary” originally 
appeared on Paramount 50033 as by 
Ernest Davis (matrix 660-3), and later on 
Banner 2000 as by Edward Durant and 
on National Music Lovers 1009 as by 
Eduard LaSalle ! 


78. COLUMBIA 


Dan Mahony asks for information on 
any of the following American Columbia 
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issues which anyone might know about: 
13 


1379-D 

3170-D 
except for these three issues, the listen- 
ing of the Columbia 1-D (popular series, 
1924-1938) is complete. There is no data 
on these three numbers in the Columbia 
files at Bridgeport. 


79. ERROLL GARNER 


Collector Tom Sachs of London has 
addressed an inquiry to me relative to 
the recorded output of pianist Erroll 
Garner. Inasmuch as I only have 3 or 4 
Garner discs, and have no other informa- 
tion than that in Jazz Directory. I am 
unable to ass‘st him. Specifically, Mr. 
Sachs is compiling a Garner discography, 
and would like to contact other people 
similarly interested. He also asks the 
following: 

List of companies he has recorded 
for 

Old catalogues, particularly of his 
early recording period; 

Information on American’ and 
foreign Garner records not issued on 
England; 
Information on non-commercial or 
unissued recordings; 

Means of contacting Erroll Garner 
himself. 

He would appreciate any help along 
these lines that any of you might be able 
to give; he may be reached at 10 
Strathray Gardens. Swiss Cottage, 
London, N.W.3. 


80. AUCTIONS AND BIDDING 

By “auction”, in record collecting 
circles, is generally meant bidding by 
mail; in America at least, there do not 
seem to be enough collectors in one 
place to make public auctions feasible, 
although that day may well arrive in the 
future. Sale at set orices, with the option 
of bidding more than the set price, Is 
another popular method of dealing in 
records. The “trade” is also justly popu- 
lar, and reed not be discussed. _ 

I have never seen any discussion on 
the most efficient means of disposing of a 
number of records by auction. Which is 
the optimum size of lot offered at one 
time, for maximum return to the dealer 
a “small” lot (say, under 100 items); a 


(continued on page 36) 
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(Personnel: STUFF SMITH, violin ; OSCAR PETERSON, piano ; 

BARNEY KESSEL, guitar ; RAY BROWN, bass ; ALVIN STOLLER, drums) 
Desert sands ; Soft winds ; Things ain’t what they used to be; 
It don’t mean a thing (if it ain’t got that swing); 
Time and again ; I know that you know 


33CX10093 LP 


‘Lady sings the Blues ; Trav'lin’ light; 

[must have that man; Some other Spring; Strange fruit; 
No good man; God bless the child; Good morning heartache 
(BILLIE HOLIDAY accompanied by Tony sScoTT, Clarinet; 

CHARLIE SHAVERS, trumpet; PAUL QUINICHETTE, tenor saz.; 

AARON BELL, baSS; KENNY BURREL, guitar; 

WYNTON KELLY, Di@n0; LENNIE McBROWNE, drums) 


Love me or leave me; Stormy blues; 

Too marvellous for words; Willow weep for me; 
[thought about you 

BILLIE HOLIDAY accompanied by HARRY EDISON, trumpet; 
WILLIE SMITH, alto saz.; BOBBIE TUCKER, piano; 


BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; CHICO HAMILTON, drums) 33CX10092 LP 


(Personnel ; BUDDY DE FRANCO, Clarinet; HARRY EDISON, trumpet; 
BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; JIMMY ROWLES, piano; BOB STONE, bass; 
BOBBY WHITE, drums) 


Cheek to cheek; Let’s call the whole thing off; Moonlight on the Ganges; 
Angel eyes; A fine romance; Perfidia; How long has this been going on; 


Iwon’t dance; Sweet Blues 33CX10091 LP 


(ART TATUM, DidNO; RED CALLENDER, bass; JO JONES, drums) 
Just one of those things; Isn’t it romantic; Love for sale; 
Iguess I'll have to change my plan; I’ll never be the same; 
Blue Lou; More than you know 3309039 LP 


“featuring MARY ANN McCALL) 

Itdon’t mean a thing (if it ain’t got that swing); 
‘Careless; *There’ll be some changes made 

SEB10077 EP 


82310078 EP 


March of the Mardi Gras; Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp; 
Listen; My Lou’siana SEB10079 EP 


the greatest 


jazz repertoire 


Mone 
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all previously issued 


Johnny Hodges 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Day dream; 

Sweepin’ the blues away; 
Standing room only; 

Below the Azores SEB10006 


Roy Eldridge 

Echoes of Harlem; 

When it’s sleepy time down south; 
Willow weep for me: 

Somebody loves me SEB10014 


Billie Holiday SINGS 

Autumn in New York; 

How deep is the ocean; 

Whata little moonlight can do; 
I cried for you SEB10048 


Lu Watters 

AND HIS YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
No. 2— Beale Street Blues; 
Blues my naughty sweetie 
gives to me; Dr. Jazz Stomp; 
Tin roof blues SEB10054 


Sonny Criss 

WITH HAMPTON HAWES, piano; 
IZZY SHERAK, bass; 

CHUCK THOMPSON, drums 

The first one; 

Calidad; 

Blues for the Boppers; 
Tornado SEB10059 


Oscar Peterson piays 


George Gershwin 
Iwas doin’ all right; 

wonderful; 

Oh, lady be good; 
Igotrhythm SEB10073 


—on Cou MIA records 


& 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 
E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED (Controlled by Electric & Musical 
Industries Ltd.), 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


SIX HOT WAYS 
Dear Sir. 

I would like to congratulate your 
writer, Jack Lucas, on his excellent 
article—Six Ways Hot—which appeared 
in your August issue. The article was 
extremely well written and very much to 
the point as well as being qui‘e informa- 
tive. I was particularly impressed by Mr. 
Lucas’ brief. but very accurate, resume of 
the three Schools predominant in jazz 
today. 

His choice of Eddie Condon, Dave 
Brubeck. and Duke Ellington as the chief 
apologis‘s—to use his own word—was 
well made, and particularly appropriate. 
His main theme being that all three rep- 
resent jazz in its varying modes, he then 
discussed three recordings by each to 
illustrate his point. He discussed each 
piece as a vehicle for improvisation, and 
pointed clearly that although each treat- 
ment of the selected tunes was essen:ially 
different, each constituted good examples 
of jazz. 

The main impact of his reasoning lay 
for me in the fact that he considered all 
three performances to be iazz to their 
very core. There are many jazz authori- 
ties who would oppose his choice of 
Dave Brubeck as the chief Juminary in 
modern jazz. and many more who would 
even go so far as to say that Brubeck’s 
music is not strictly jazz. Probably the 
Hughes Panassiés and Stanley Dances 
would disagree strongly with his s‘ate- 
ment that “For all his modernism Bru- 
beck is well within the realm”, yet I 
consider Brubeck’s music to be every bit 
as much jazz as Condon’s, Ellington's, 
Armstrong's or any other traditionist or 
Mainstream type jazz. Because Brubeck 
successfully incorporates a ‘Classical’ 
element into his jazz, it does not follow 
that his music no longer remains jazz. 
As Brubeck himself says, “Each of us 
hopes to add new dimensions to the 
‘mainstream’ by pushing present 
boundaries a little wider”. Panassié, 
Dance, or your revered critic Gerald 
Lascelles would have us believe that 
Brubeck’s music is not quite jazz, and 
although he (Brubeck) may employ a 
high degree of improvisation, his music 
is stil] not strictly within the jazz idom. I 
find myself growng increasingly tired of 
some of your principal writers’ weari- 
some devotion to Ellington, Basie et al. 
Both Messrs. Panassié and Dance are 
con‘inually hurling abuse at modern jazz, 
and to me they are nothing short of be- 
ing both fanatical and bigoted where jazz 
is concerned. To them jazz would appear 
to begin with Ellington and end with 
Basie with nothing in between except 
possibly Louis Armstrong. They seem 
totally unable to either grasp or appre- 
cate the majority of modern jazz, and 
to them Brubeck would seem to be just 


ano‘her modern rebel as pretentious as 
the rest. 

Returning to Mr. Lucas’ explanatory 
article he states in his forenote that 
“Since these studen‘s were as dedicated 
to modern jazz as their teachers were to 
traditional, I thought it ought to do them 
good to be told to extend their listening 
and expand their taste”. This idea could 
be profitably conveyed to some of the 
jazz writers and critics who appear in 
your columns. They should be made to 
realise that jazz is a many-sided art, and 
that bias towards one form is not only 
a bad thing, but also a very illiberal 
approach to one’s main source of in- 
come, enjoyment, and interest. I person- 
ally am able to listen to either a Condon 
session, a Brubeck solo, or an Ellington 
score with equal fascination, and uphold 
that contrasting idioms in jazz add con- 
siderably to its stature and its capacity to 
be enjoyed. The extreme traditionalist or 
modernist is not deriving full enjoyment 
from his jazz, and he is being rather un- 
imaginative in a world in which imagina- 
tion plays such a formidable role: this 
applies equally to both jazz critic and the 
ordinary enthusiast. Mr. Lucas is to be 
congra‘ulated for helping jazz lovers to 
realise this. and it is hoped that his point 
has driven home to a few of your 
respected writers. 

S: H. White 
Leeds 


THAT CRAZY, MIXED UP 


JOURNAL 
Dear Sir. 

I have been a reader of Jazz Journal 
for quite a few years and this is the first 
time I have felt any hostility towards it 

-but recent items have been too much. 

I am an ardent, tolerant, but of late, 
baffled traditionalist and my puzzlement 
increases with each issue of your maga- 
zine. For example I was amazed when 
one of my most esteemed critics saw fit 
to praise Earl Bostic, who surely has 
very strange ideas about music, to put it 
mildly. 

Worse follows. when Mr. Pollard 
offers that Rock ‘n’ Roll buffoon Little 
Richard. as an artist of some merit. in an 
article which goes to scoff at followers 
of Leadbelly and Broonzy. 

In between the same covers a Jacquet 
record is reviewed in far more favour- 
able terms than any Ken‘on disc has re- 
ceived; and in an earlier issue a Bill 
Haley LP got higher praise than I can 
ever recall seeing for a _ Lighthouse 
recording. 

The policy of J.J. these days seems to 
favour any music relying on rock and 
riffs and although I agree swing is an 
essential ingredient of good jazz, there 
are other things such as tone, style, 
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originality and fluency, which J.J. seems 
to have forgotten. Jacquet and the aban- 
doned Hampton do nothing but bring a 
bad name to jazz—but perhaps your 
writers subscribe to their hysteria? I 
don’t much care for Modern Jazz, but it 
is mostly played by superb, if perhaps 
misguided and harmless, musicians. When 
you praise Little Richard and damn Chet 
Baker and Dave Brubeck surely it is time 
to ‘:hrow in the sponge. Even that fine 
New Orleans stalwart George Lewis has 
had his share of criticism. Next month 
you'll be telling us Elvis Presley is a fine 
guitarist. Even Leonard Feather at his 
worst has never been so mixed up as 
you are! 

I see Mr. Pollard says it is a good ‘hing 
to see artists of some merit appearing 
regularly in the ‘pop’ charts. Don't you 
know from experience what happens to 
jazzmen when they hit the popular mar- 
ke‘. An explanation is required to lay 
the doubts of us traditionalists, who it 
seems are under the mistaken impression 
that all jazz is an inspiring but sane form 
of good music. 

E. M. Holdsworth 

Halifax 


LOGIC OR TOMMYROT ? 
Dear Sir, 

Patrick O’Connell’s defence of M. 
Panassié’s extremely tenuous analogy 
between jazz and painting in the August 
issue is yet another example of the dis- 
sipated dialectics prevalent the 
correspondence columns of jazz maga- 
zines. The prime lesson to be learned 
from these pontifical utterances is that 
when indefinite terms are used a state of 
definite confusion is reached. 

Although I hate to be a spoilsport and 
try to introduce some semblance of logic 
in‘o these discussions, I see no other way 
out, having no desire to indulge in the 
form of literary masochism involved 
trying to unravel certain undefined 
statements. So if Mr. O'Connell would 
endeavour to give some specific meaning 
to what are, for ‘he most part, ambiguous 
words and phrases, he may yet help us 
towards the age of jazz enlightenment. 

(a) Since the word “jazz” is used liber- 
ally, may we have Mr. O’Connell’s 
specific definition of the term? Does it 
for instance, have a technical, emotional 
or historical connota‘ion as he uses it, or 


(continued on page 35) 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


By STANLEY DANCE 

Adams, Faye. You're crazy; Johnny Lee 
IMPERIAL 5456 
All Star Groups. Honeysuckle Rose (Victor All 
Stars); Annie Laurie (Wingy Manone); The 
Eel (Bud Freeman); Troubled (Frankie Tram- 
bauer); That's a serious thing (Eddie Condon); 
I’ve found a new baby (Bud Freeman); Nothin’ 
but the blues (Gene Gifford); B'ue Lou (Vistor 
All Stars); The blues (Victor All Stars); Lime- 
house blues (Wingy Manone); Easy to get (Bud 
Freeman); It’s only a paper moon (Jess Stacy): 
China Boy (Bud Freeman); I’m gonna stomp, 
Mr. Henry Lee (Eddie Condon); New Orleans 
twist (Gene Gifford); The biues (Victor All 
Stars) VICTOR LPM-1373 
Armstrong, Louis. Satchmo—a musical autobio- 
graphy: ‘‘48 classics from Basin Street to High 

Society”’ (four 12in. LPs. 

DECCA DXM_ 155 

Bagby, Doc. Sylvia's callin’; Dumplin’s 


OKEH 7089 
Baker, Lavern. Humpty dumpty heart Love me 
right ATLANTIC 1150 


Barnes, George. Around the world; Tammy 
DECCA 30398 
Bland, Bobby Blue. Farther up the road; Some- 
time tomorrow DUKE 170 
Broonzy, Big Bill. Interviewed by Studs Terkel 
(i2in. LP) FOLKWAYS FG 3586 
Sings country songs (12in. LP) 
FOLKWAYS FG 2326 
Brown, Romaine. Satin doll; When your lover 
has gone DECCA 30399 
Carbo, Chuck. The bells are ringing; Poor boy 
IMPERIAL 5452 
Conniff, Ray. Super chief; Beanie boy boogie 
BRUNSWICK 55020 
Curtis, King (instr.) Steel guitar rag; The stranger 


DELUXE 6142 

Dandridge, Ruby. I gotta have my lovin’; Hot 

tama‘e blues SAND 245 

Darnell, Larry. Just tell me when; It must be 

love DELUXE 6141 
Doggett, Bil. Shindig; Hammer head 

KING 5070 

Domino, Fats. What will I tell my heart; When 

I see you IMPERIAL 


Dorsey, Jimmy (ftg. Dick Stabile, as) June night; 
Jay-dee’s boogie woogie FRATERNITY 777 
Dorsey, Tommy. Satan takes a holiday; The lamp 
is low; You're a sweetheart; Liebestraum; Is 
this gonna be my lucky summer?; Smoke gets 
in your eyes; I hadn’t anyone till you; Wash- 
board blues: Keepin’ out of mischief now; 
Music, maestro, please; Everything happens to 
me; Swanee river; I'll see you in my dreams; 
Rhythm saved the world; Josephine; Loose Lid 
Special VICTOR LPM-1432 
March of the toys; East of the sun; For you; 
Street of dreams; Shine on harvest moon; 
Violets for your furs; Milneberg joys (1 & 2): 
Tea for two: Embraceable you; Blue skies: 
Chloe; What is this thing called love?; The one 

I love; Come rain or come shine; Stomp it off 
VICTOR LPM-1433 

Ellington, Duke. Take the ‘“‘A’”’ train; Portrait 
of Bert Williams; Main stem; Just a-settin’ and 
a-rockin’; I got it bad; Perdido; Blue serge: 
The flaming sword; In a _ mellotone; Cotton 
tail; I don’t know what kind of blues I got: 
Rumpus in Richmond; All too soon; Sepia 
panorama; Rocks in my bed; What am I here 
for? VICTOR LPM-1364 
Fitzgerald, Ela. A tisket, a tasket; Goody goody 
VERVE V-10079 

Freeman, Ernie. Drumplin’s; Beautiful week-end 
IMPERIAL 5461 

Fu'son, Lowell. You're gonna miss me; Don't 
drive me baby CHECKER 865 


Glenn, Tyree (tb and vibes; Harold Baker, tp; 
Hank Jones, p; Mary Osborne, g: Tommy 
Potter, b: Jo Jones, d.) Sinbad the Sailor; 
What can I tell my heart?; Lonely moment; 


After the rain; Tyree’s tune; Until the real 
thing comes along; Without a song; I thought 
about you; How high the moon; I wanna be 
loved; Too marveilous for words 
ROULETTE R-25009 
Guitar, Slim. If I shou'd lose you; It hurts to 
love someone ATCO 6097 
Harrison, Wilbert. 1 know my baby loves me: 
My love is true SAVOY 1517 
Headen, Willie. Fun on Saturday night; Every- 
body has a fool DOOTO 417 
Henry, Clarence. I found a home: It won’t be 
long ARGO 5273 
Herman, Sticks. Crying, crying; Beautiful doll 
HOLLYWOOD 1082 
Hopkins, Linda. Shiver and shake; Rock and 


roll blues ATCO 609 
How‘ing Wo'f. Somebody in my home 
CHESS 1668 


Horne, Lena (acc. Marty Paich orch.) Sweet 
thing; That old feeling VICTOR 6997 
Hunter, Ivory Joe. She’s gone; Everytime I hear 


that song ATLANTIC 1151 
Hyman, Dick. Band of angels; The red head 
M.G.M. 12516 


Jazz For Playboys (Joe Newman, tp; Frank Wess, 
ts and fl; Kenny Burre!l, Freddie Greene, g; 
Eddie Jones, b; Ed Thigpen, Gus Johnson, d.) 
Playboy; Miss Blues; Baubles, bangles and 
beads; Low life; Pin-up; Blues for a p!aymate 

SAVOY MG-12095 

Johnson, Buddy. I’ve surrendered; S!ide’s mambo 
(instr.) MERCURY 15459 

Johnson, Ella. No, I ain’t gonna let you go; 
You're the one for me MERCURY 15464 

Johnson, Plas. The big twist; Come rain or come 
shine CAPITOL 3773 

Little Walter. Temperature CHECKER 867 

Maxted, Billy. Two-finger blues; Strange cargo 

CADENCE 1325 

Meade, Sandra. Midnight blues; Ain’t nothing 
wrong with that DECCA 30375 

Merrill, Helen. Listen; Blue guitar 

MERCURY 71166 

Mitton, Roy. Rockin’ pneumonia and boogie 
woogie ‘flu; Skid row KING 5069 

Nance, June. Plenty loving and tender care; What 
a fool I can be HOUSE OF SOUND 503 

Night with Daddy Grace, A. (ftg. Willie Williams 
band, Grace Heavenly Singers). Sinner Man; 
Cool down on the banks of the Jordan; Jericho 
March; (FTWK) HARLEQUIN HQ 702 

Perry, Rosetta. Get out and go; Farewell blues 

BLUE BOYS 107 

Peterson, Oscar (vocal) Why, oh why; I’ve never 
left your arms VERVE V-10073 

Pretty Boy. Paper dollar; Bip bop bip 

ATLANTIC 1147 

Prysock, Arthur. Too long I've waited; Bye bye 
baby PEACOCK 1676 

Ram, Buck. Crazy lips; Any hour; Hey, operator; 
That’s a lot of brass (EP) 

CAMDEN CAE 435 

Ravens, The. Dear one; That'll be the day 

ARGO 5276 
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Reese, Della. And that reminds me 

JUBILEE 5292 

Rogers, Jimmy. One kiss; I can’t believe 
CHESS 1659 
St. Pau! Church Choir of Los Angeles. On Re- 
vival Day; Yield not to temptation; (FTWK) 
(i2in. LP) CAPITOL T 791 
Shiriey And Lee. Rockin’ with the clock; The 


flirt ALADDIN 3390 
Simmons, Fay. I can see through you: Hangin’ 
around PORT 5002 


Spanier, Muggsy. Relaxin’ at the Touro; Mandy, 
make up your mind; Bluin’ the biues; That 
dada strain; Sister Kate; At sundown; Lone- 
some road; Eccentric; At the jazz band ball: 
Dinah; Big butter and egg man; Livery stable 
blues; Black and blue; Riverboat shuffle; Some- 
day sweetheart; Dipper mouth blues 

VICTOR LPM-1295 
Sterophonic Tapes ($10.95 each) 
Adele Girard (harp): ‘Jazz on Harp” 
STEREOTONE TN 100 
Joe Marsala (c): “‘Chicago Jazz’’ 
STEREOTONE TN 102 
Bud Freeman (ts): “‘Bud Freeman and His 
Group”’ STEREOTONE TN 103 
Dave Mackay (p): “‘Plays Progressive’ 
STEREOTONE TN 104 
Pee Wee Russell (c): “‘Pee Wee Plays”’ 
STEREOTONE TN 105 
Dick Cary (p and tp): “‘Dick Cary and His 
Orchestra’”’ STEREOTONE TN 106 
George Wettling (d): ‘“George Wettling and His 
Windy City Seven’’ STEREOTONE TN 107 
Stewart, Jimmy (instr.) Bue mist; Easy going 


FINE 1577 
Taylor, Sam (The Man). Tanganyika; A touch 
of the blues M.G.M. 12529 


Thomas, Jon (instr.) St. Louis Biues; Fat back 

MERCURY 7IISI 

Thompson, Buddy. This is the night; I've got a 

good thing going ATCO 6095 
Topsy, Timy. Miss you so; Aw, shucks, baby 

FEDERAL 12302 

Turner, Ike. Rock-a-bucket; The big question 


(vocal Clayton Love) FEDERAL 12304 
Turner, Titus. Have mercy, baby; You turned 
the lamps too low KING 5067 
Vaughan, Sarah. Band of angels; Picase, Mr 
Brown MERCURY 71157 


Waters, Muddy. Come home, baby CHESS 1667 
Wiggins, Gerald (p; Eugene Wright, b: Bill 
Douglass, d.) Three o'clock in the morning: 
Oh, you beautiful doll; I used to love vou; 
Dear oid girl; Trail of the lonesome pine, Ma, 
she’s making eyes at me; That old gang of 
mine; They wouldn't believe me; In my merry 
Oldsmobile MOTIF S04 


IT’S ALL HAPPENING! | 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70, New Oxford St., W.C.I. 
Museum 3224 


Jazz records, new or secondhand. Part exchange or cash. Wide 
selection of Jazz literature. Folk music from over 30 lands. 
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Wiley, Lee (vocal; acc, Ralph Burns orch.) 
You're a sweetheart; This is new; You must 
have been a beautiful baby; Who can I turn 
to now?; My ideal; Can't get out of this mood; 
East of the Sun; I left my sugar standing in 
the rain; Moonstruck; Limehouse blues; As time 
goes by; Keepin’ out of mischief now 

VICTOR LMP-1408 

Wiliams, Jody. Lucky Lou: You may 

ARGO 5274 
Williams, Otis. Rolling home; Do be you 
DE LUXE 6092 

Willis, Chuck. That train has gone; Love me, 
cherry ATLANTIC 1148 

Witherspoon, Jimmy. Who. baby, who?; Ain’t 
nobody's business VICTOR 6977 


By BRIAN HARVEY 


Allison, Mose. ‘“‘Biack Country Suite’’. Allison, 
pno; Tay-or La Fargue, bass; Isola, drs. Back 
Country Suite; Train; Warm Night; 
Blues; Saturday; Scamper; January; Promised 
Land; Spring Song; Highway 49; Blueberry 
Hill; You Won’t Let Me Go; I Thought About 
You; One Room Country Shack; In Salah 

PRESTIGE 7019 

Australian Jazz Quintet Plus One. Dick Healey, 
Erroll Buddie, Jack Brokensha, Bryce, Rhode, 
Jack Lander, Osie Johnson. Jazz in D Minor (3 
part suite by Bill Holman); Cubano chant; In 
a sentimental mood; Star eyes; I'll be around; 
You’d be so nice to come home to 

BETHLEHEM BCP 6015 

Baker, Chet “Big Band’’ with Candoli, Rosolino, 
Pepper, Shank, Perkins, Urso, Timmons, Bond, 
Marable, Littman, etc. etc. A foggy day: 
Mythe; Worrying the life out of me; Not too 
slow; Phil’s blues; Darn that dream; Dinah: 
V-Line; Tenderly PACIFIC JAZZ PJ 1229 

Byrd, Charlie with Byrd playing Spanish and elec- 
tric guitar plus Tom Newsom, Al Lucas and 
Bobby Donaldson. Prelude; My funny Valen- 
tine; Little girl blues; My heart stood still; 
Interlude; Spring is here; A foggy day; Spanish 
guitar blues; Chuck a tuck; Homage to Charlie 
Christian SAVOY MG 12099 

Blakey, Art. “‘Orgy In Rhythm’’. Blakey, Art 
Taylor, Jo Jones, Specs Wright, Sabu, Carlos 
Valdes, Jose Valiente, Ubaldo Nieto, Herbie 
Mann, Ray Bryant, Wendell Marshall, etc. 
Buhaina chant; Ya Ya; Toffi; Split skins 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1554 

Burke, Vinnie. Burke, bass; with Dick Wetmore, 
vin; Calo Scott, cello; Bobby Grillo, g; Kenny 
Burre‘l, g; Paul Palmieri, g; Jimmy Campbell, 
brushes on the Manhattan Te'!eph Directory 
on tracks 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 and 8. (This is just 
about the giddy limit). A night in Tunisia; 
Let’s do it; Topsy; Blues for Skeeter; Solar; 
Biues for Esquire; C and V; Sweet and lovely; 
Blues in the closet 

ABC PARAMOUNT ABC 170 

Collette, Buddy with Dick Shreve, John Good- 
man, Bill Dolney. Winston walks; If she had 
stayed; They can’t take that away from me; 
Undecided; Fiute in ‘D’; The Continental; 
Three and one; Night in Tunisia; Johnny 
Walks; Perfidia; Morning after 

ABC PARAMOUNT 179 

Jackie Cain and Roy Kral with orchestra featur- 
ing Phil Woods, Art Farmer, Anthony Ortega, 
Jerome Richardson. Look around; Stopping 
the clock; Change of heart; Honey did; Whisper 
not; Say cheese; Aura; Darn that dream; I’m 
forever .blowing bubbles (must be dazz!ed); 
Walking ABC PARAMOUNT 163 

Carroll, Barbara, piano with Joe Schulman, Joe 
Petti, Albert Monroe. It’s a wonderful world; 
Spring is here; At long last love; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue; Fancy pants; The girl friend; 
It never entered my mind; One life to live; 
No moon at all; The most beautiful girl in 
the world RCA VICTOR LPM 1396 
“Funny Face’’; Kiss and make up; Funny 
Face; He loves and she loves; S’Wonderful; 
How long has this been going on; Clap yo’ 
hands; Let’s call the whole thing off; Someone 
to watch over me; Who cares; They can’t 
take that away from me; Our love is here to 
stay; They all laughed VERVE MGV 2063 


E‘ght Trombones. Cleveland, Urbic, Bert, Rehak, 
Russo, Willie Dennis, Jimmy Knepper, Tommy 
Mitchell, Elliott Lawrence, Burgher Jones, Sol 
Gubin. Slim Jim; It could happen to you: 
Sorta Rumbish; Hackin’ around; Indiana; 
Plungin’ in; Ham bone!; Out of nowhere: 
Sonny’s side; Up and out VIK LX-1087 

Five Trumpets. Harold Baker, Emmett Berry, Art 
Farmer, Ernie Royal, Charlie Shavers, Bobby 
Donaldson, Dan Abney, Wendell Marshall. 
Five cats swingin’; Blues in 6/4; Trumpets all 
out; She’s just my size; Love is here to stay; 
Time on my hands; When you’re lover has 
gone; All of me; Low life 

SAVOY MG 12096 

Four French Horns. Mat Matthews, Julius Wat- 
kins, Dave Amram, Fred Klein, Tony Miranda, 
french horns; Puma, Hinton, Johnson. Four 
men on a horn; Come rain or come shine: 
On the Alamo; Blues for Milt; Lobo Noche; 
Moods in motion; I want to be happy; 
Wilhemina; Worthington valley 

ELEKTRA EKL 134 

Guiffre, Jimmy with Jim Hall and Ralph Pena. 
Gotta dance; Two kinds of blues; The song 
is you; Crazy she calls me; Voodoo; My all: 
That’s the way it is; Crawdad suite; The train 
and the river ATLANTIC 1254 

Glasel, Johnny with Whitey Mitche'l, Dick 
Garcia, Perry Lopez, Osie Johnson. Taps 
Miller; I couldn’t do without you; Ruby my 
dear; Two for the show; Harvey not Walter: 
Three to make ready; Star eyes; The party’s 
over ABC PARAMOUNT 165 

Getz, Eddie with Don Mowblow, Sigmund 
Millonzi, James D'‘e Pierre, Clyde Hornburg. 
V material; Blue things; 4.40 p.m.; Take it 
cheesy; Teragicentro; Up and down; I’m for- 
ever blowing bubb’es; Lullaby of Birdland; Zig; 
App’e Pops; Skeeter MGM E 3462 

Getz, Stan. Bengt Hallberg, Gunnar Johnson, 
Anders Burman. Get happy; Without a song; 
I can’t believe that you’re in love with me; 
Everything happens to me; Back home in 
Indiana; ghost of a chance; Jeepers 
Creepers; Over the rainbow 
AMERICAN RECORDING SOC. ARS G-428 

Harrington, Bob with Jimmy Wyble, Bob Carter, 
Lloyd Morales. Mountain dew; Ticklish situa- 
tion; Patio Pavanne; I’ve never been in love 
before; Let’s have some ribs; Gone nuclear 
fishin’; How long has this been going on; Three 
fourths; Little circumferance; Indescision 

IMPERIAL 9031 

Hambro, Lennie. ‘‘The Nature Of Things’. Eddie 

Costa, Sal Salvador, Clyde Lombardi, Harold 


Granowsky, Barry Galbraith, Arnold Fishkind, 
Gus Johnson. Comin’ thru’; Ain’t she sweet: 
I married an angel; My future just passed; 
Love letters; My foolish heart; Sweet Sue; 
Like someone in love; I love you much too 
much; Libation for celebration; Blue light; A 
shost of a chance EPIC LN 3361 
Hampton, Lione!. Peterson, Ray Brown, Rich. 
Black magic; Blues for Norman; It’s a blue 
world; When the saints go marching in; Mid- 
night sun VERVE MGV 8117 
Jones, Hank with Bobby Jaspar, fit; Paul Cham- 
bers, Kenny Clarke. Moonlight becomes you; 
Relaxin’ at Camarillo; Minor contention: 
Spontaneous combustion; Sunday in Savannah 
SAVOY LP MG-12087 
Clifford Jordan/John Gilmore, tnrs, Horace 
Silver, Curly Russell, Art Blakey. Status Quo: 
Bo-till; Blue lights; Billie’s bounce; Evil eye: 
Everywhere BLUE NOTE 1549 
Jazz Laboratories Series No. 2. Phil Woods, 
Teddy Kotick, Nick Stabulas, Hall Overton. 
Pennies from heaven; It’s only a paper moon: 
You'd be so nice to come home to; Side 2 has 
the same tracks with only rhythm. 
SIGNAL I2inch. $102 
Jazzville Vol. 3. Hank Jones, Pettiford, Chartie 
Smith, Sachs, Dick Garcia, Aaron Bell, Osie 
Johnson, Joe Roland, Jimmy Cleveland. Have 
you met Miss Jones; Body and soul; Biues for 
sale; Flying home; Aaron’s blues; You're my 
thrill; Platter pie; Why shouldn’t I; Ah! The 
pain DAWN DPL 1114 
Konitz, Lee. ‘Inside Hi Fi’’ with Billy Bauer, 
Arnod Fishkind, Dick Scott, Sal Mosca, Peter 
Ind, Konitz plays alto and tenor. Kary’s trance; 
Everything happens to me; Sweet and lovely: 
Cork ’n bib; All of me; Star eyes; Neshui’s 
instant; Indiana ATLANTIC 1258 
Kenney, Beverly. Jimmy Jones, Joe Newman, 
Frank Wess, Eddie Jones, Jo Jones, Freddie 
Green. Nobody else but me; The more I see 
you; Old buttermilk sky; I never has seen 
snow: A fine romance; Who cares what people 
say; Makin’ whoopee; The charm of you; Isn't 
it a lovely day; Mairzy doats; My kind of love: 
Can’t get out of this mood ROOST 2218 
Koofman, Moe. Koffman, alto and flute; Ed 
Karam, bari; Jack Long, tpt; Rob McConnel, 
valve tbn; Ed Bickert, gtr; Hugh Currie, bass; 
Ron Rully, drs. Hey there; Bei Mir Bist Du 
Schoen; General delivery; Francesca; The 
swinging shepherd blues; Coaster; Hambourg 
bound; The Baron JUBILEE LP 1037 
Mobley, Hank with Kenny Dorham, Walter 
Bishop, Doug Watkins, Art Taylor. These are 


Famed Centre for Records 


** FOR BOOKS 


We can supply all Records 

reviewed or advertised in 

Jazz Journal and all other 
publications 


Large stock of secondhand Records 


New and Secondhand Books on 
Jazz and every other subject 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 limes) — Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
RECORD DEPT. CLOSES 1 p.m. THURSDAYS 
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the things I love (me too); Message from the 
border; Xlento; The latest; I should care; 
Crazeology PRESTIGE 7082 


Mobley, Hank. ‘‘Jazz Message No. 2°. Lee 


Morgan, Hank Jones, Doug Watkins, Art 
Taylor, Donald Byrd (stranger ?), Barry Harris, 
Kenny Clarke. Thad’s blues; Doug’s minor 
B’ok; B for BB.Blues no. 2; Space flight 
SAVOY MG 12092 


Montrose, Jack with Joe Maini, Red Norvo, 


Walter Clark, Manne, Jim Hall, Max Bennett, 
Bill Dolney. Blues and vanilla; Bockanal; Don’t 
get around much anymore; Bernies tune; For 
the fairest; A dandy line 

RCA VICTOR LPM 1451 


Moore, Marilyn with Don Abney, Al Cohn, Joe 


Wilder, Barry Galbraith, Milt Hinton, Osie 
Johnson. I’m just a lucky so and so; Ill wind; 
If my love is trouble; Is you is or is you ain’t 
my baby; Born to blow the blues; Lover come 
back to me; You’re driving me crazy; Travlin’ 
all alone; I cried for you; Leavin’ town; 
Trouble is a man; I got rhythm 
BETHLEHEM BCP-73 


Modern Jazz Quartet. John Lewis, Milt Jackson, 


Percy Heath, Connie Kay. Ballad Medly; Be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea; La 
ronde; Drums; Night in Tunisia; Yesterdays; 
Bags groove; Baden-Badne 

ATLANTIC 1265 


Nimmons, Phil. Jerry Toth, Julian Filanowski, 


Eddie Karam, Erich Praugott, Ross Culley, Vic 
Centro, Rudi Toth, Murray Lauder, Jack 
McQuade, Phil Nimmons. Pick yourself up; 
Muggs; Rhumba pseudo; Humpy; Someone to 
watch over me; Stompin’ at the Savoy; April in 
Paris; We'll be together again 

VERVE MGV 8025 


O’Day, Anita with Oscar Peterson, Herb Ellis, 


Ray Brown, Jo Jones. S’Wonderful; They can't 
take that away from me; Tenderly; Old devil 
moon; Love me or leave me; We'll be together 
again; Stella by starlight; Takin’ a chance on 
love; Them there eyes; I’ve got the world on 
a string; You turned the tab!es on me; Be- 
witched bothered and bewildered 

AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY G-426 


Peterson, Oscar with Herb Ellis, Ray Brown. 


Falling in love with love; How about you; 
Flamingo; Swinging on a_ star; Noreen’s 
Nocturne; Gypsy in my soul; How high the 
moons Love you madly; 52nd st theme 
VERVE LP 8024 


Perkins /Kamuca/Pepper. Hampton Hawes, Red 


Mitchell, Mel Lewis, Jimmy Rowles, Ben 
Tucker. Just friends; A foggy day; All of me; 
Diane-a-flow; Limehouse blues; What is_ this 
thing called love; Solid DeSylva; Sweet and 
lovely; Zenobia PACIFIC JAZZ 401 


Powe'l, Seldon. Jimmy Cleveland, Freddie Green, 


Aaron Bell, Hac Hanna, Osie Johnson, Gus 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


Johnson. Woodyn’ you; She’s funny that way; 
Lolly gag; Missy’s melody; I’ll close my eyes; 
IIth hour blues; Undecided; A flower is a Jone- 
some thing; It’s a cryin’ chame; S'eepy time 
down south; Button nose; Biscuit for Duncan 
ROOST 2220 
Puma, Joe with Mat Matthews, Pettiford, Whitey 
Mitchell, Shadow Wilson. Rose room; Polka 
dots and moonbeams; Rigamarole; Sportin’ 
with Morton; Wild Kitten; Soon; But not for 
me; Rosalie Anne DAWN DLP 1118 
Raney, Jimmy with Bob Brookmeyer, Johnny 
Williams, Red Mitchell, Osie Johnson, Hall 
Overton, Al Cohen, Jack Edie. So in love: 
Indian summer; Fanfare; Last night when we 
were young; On the rocks; Passport to Pimlico; 
Strike up the band; Up in Quincy’s room 
ABC PARAMOUNT 167 
Redman, Don with Seldon Powell, Coleman 
Hawkins, Danny Bank, Red Press, Bobby 
Byrne, Tyree Glenn, Joe Wiider, Osie Johnson, 
George Duvivier, Barry Galbraith, Hank Jones, 
Redman, alto on some tracks. Park Avenue 
Patter; Good Boogie Doogie; Black Velvet: 
Ballade de ballet; Lydie; Mad Minuet; My 
confectionary baby; My girl friday; Looney: 
The blame’s on you; Penthouse alley; Seedless 
grapefruit GOLDEN CREST CR 3017 
Rollins, Sonny with Ray Brown and _ Shelly 
Manne. I’m an old cow hand; Solitude; Come, 
gone; Waggon wheels; There is no greter love; 
Way out West CONTEMPORARY C 3530 
Russell, George. Barry Galbraith, Art Farmer, 
Hal McKusick, Milt Hinton, Bill Evans, Joe 
Harris, Paul Motian, Osie Johnson, Teddy 
Kotick. Ye, hypocrite; Jack’s blues; Living- 
stone, I presume; Ezz-thetic; Night sound; 
Round Johnny rondo; Fellow delegates; Witch 
hunt; The sad sergeant; Knights of the steam- 
table; Ballad of Hix Blewitt; Concerto for Billy 
the Kid RCA VICTOR LPM 1372 
Salvador, Sal. Phil Woods, Eddie Costa, Eddie 
Bert, John Williams, Sonny Dallas, Jimmy 
Campbell, Joe Morello, etc. etc. Delighted: 
Two sleepy people; Joe and me; Famingo: 
Carioca; I’ve got a feeling you’re fooling; 1 
hadn’t anyone ’till you; They say it’s wonder- 
ful: I got it bad: You’re driving me crazy: 
Took the spook BETHLEHEM BCP 39 
Severson, Paul. Ken Soderlohm, Warren Kime. 
Hobart Grimes, Ed Higgins, Bob Tilles etc. 
There wil never be another you; Milo moots 
rides again; Dinah; I can’t give you anything 
but love: My one and only love; All of me: 
Turnabout; Myrhapsody; Nothing but Warren: 
Happy Irishman: I'll be seeing you 
REPLICA LP 
Strand, Les with Ciaude Scheiner and Max 
Mariash. (Strand plays organ). Move; Moon- 
light in Vermont; Stomping at the Savoy: 
Midnight sun; Lover man; If [ had you: 
Bernie’s tune; One o’clock jump; Tenderly: 
What is this thing called love 
FANTASY 3-242 
Sachs, Aaron. Jimmy Raney, Hall Overton, 
Aaron Bell, Osie Johnson, Bernie Glow, Phil 
Sunkel, Frank Rehak, Gene Allen, Nat Pierce. 
Rondo bues; Gorme has her day; Just sick 
blues; I can’t believe; Blue sophisticate; Con- 
versation; Mona’s Kimona; Hall’s loft; Country- 
fied; Nancy; Wiggins RAMA LP 1004 
Sharon, Sue and Ra‘ph with J. R. Montrose, Joe 
Puma, Eddie Costa, Milt Hinton, Joe Jones. 
It don’t mean a thing; A nightingale can sing 
the blues; A fine romance; Hugette Waltz; | 
could have told you; A trout, no doubt; Mynah 
lament; With the wind and rain in your hair; 
Just you, just me; Nothing at all; That 
Goldblatt magic BETHLEHEM BCP 13 
Tjader, Cal. Tjader, vbs; Vince Guaraldi, pno: 
Gene Wright, bass; Al Torre, drs. Bill B; Lands 
end; I’ll remember April; Blues in the night: 
Thinking of you, MJQ; I’ve never been in 
love before; Two for blues suite; When the 
sun comes out; Lover come back to me 
FANTASY 3-241 
Tatum, Art with Red Callender, Jo Jones. Just 
one of those things; Blue Lou; Some other 
spring; If; More than you know; Jove for 
sale: Trio blues; I guess I'll have to change 
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my plan; I'll never be the sane; Isn’t it 
romantic VERVE 8118 
Winding, Kai. ‘Trombone Panorama”. Carl 
Fontana, Wayne Andre, Dick Lieb, Roy Frazee, 
Kenny O’Brien, Tom Montgomery, Jack Frank- 
lin. Fanfare; Lassus Trombone; Muskrat 
ramble; I got a right to sing the blues; Side- 
waiks of New York; Marge; I’m getting 
sentimental over you; Kaye’s me!ody; Moon- 
light serenade; Bijou; Coll aboration; It’s all- 
right with me; Potpourri; The party’s over; 
The preacher; Come rain or come shine; When 
the red, red, red, robin, etc; I can’t give you 

anything but love; Frankie and Johnnie 
COLUMBIA CL 999 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look tor the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 


ONE SWEET LETTER — continued 
perhaps all three ? If so what are these? 

(b) What are the “valid set of criteria 
developed before bop came along,’ who 
formulated these, and with what basis of 
authority? Do these “criteria” rest on 
any other basis than the formulator’s 
personal preference dictated by his parti- 
cular emotional make-up ? 

(c) Does he deny the fac: that an art 
form may develop many new charac- 
teristics yet retain a distinct fundamental 
purpose and meaning and common term 
of reference with its origin ? 

Opinions, unless they can be substan- 
tiated (constantly shouting them out is 
not the same thing), are just so much 
verbiage. M. Panassié’s analogy may be 
valid for himself and his followers, since 
they have taken it upon themselves to 
shape their own mould into which it is 
poured. If one chooses to reject this 
arbitrary mould, and since there is no 
evidence of M. Panassié’s infallibility I 
cannot see the obliga‘ion to accept it, the 
analogy ceases to have much meaning. 

The attempt to draw an exact parallel 
between jazz and painting is full of snags 
and contradictions and to ignore these is 
to be blinded by a desire to rigidly label 
and pigeon-hole everything. Art, by its 
very nature, is not conducive to this form 
of dogma‘ism. 

But enough! We had better await a 
few more words of explanation from Mr. 
O'Connell who, having had a_ little 
prompting, may now be able to flood the 
whole subject with the clarifying light of 
revelation. This time, since he has such 
very precise opinions, we may hove to 
find them couched in more precise terms. 

Thomas P. Rudland 

Poplar E14. 
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| File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered. in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order. now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


NIGHT AT THE PLAZA 
Continued from page 5 


with Charlie Shavers, Coleman Hawkins, 
Marty Napoleon, and Micky Sheen, 
drums and the other, a quintet, featuring 
clarinettist Sol Yaged; vibist Harry 
Shepherd, pianist Ken Kersey, bassist Ar- 
ville Shaw, and drummer Cozy Cole. 

The Great South Bay Jazz Festival 
proved to be a big hit and featured such 
diversified talents as Jimmy Rushing, 
Charlie Mingus, Yank Lawson-Bob 
Haggart, Marian and Jimmy McPartland, 
Annie Ross, Horace Silver, and veterans 
of the Fletcher Henderson band under 
the direction of Rex Stewart. It was a 
varied and exciting programme. 

Dixieland concerts have commenced in 
Southampton, Long Island, with the 
Johnny Windhurst band with Pee Wee 
Russell, to be followed by Stan 
Rubin’s Tigertown Five, Max Kaminsky 
and his group, and the Jimmy McPart- 
land Quartet. 

Excellent reviews for the new Don 
Ewell LP (Good Time Jazz L-12021) with 
the pianist being heard to his bes: 
advantage yet on wax. He is joined by 
clarinettist Darnell Howard and drummer 
Minor ‘Ram” Hall. 

Out on the West Coast Art Pepper 
continues his recording spree and has 
recorded with Bill Perkins and Richie 
Kamuca for Pacific Jazz. Warne Marsh 
and Ronnie Ball are at the Hillcrest, and 
the almost forgotten pianist, Joe Albany, 
is at the Galleon Dana Point for Sun- 
day afternoon sessions. 

Elsewhere Harry James repor‘s he is 
readying for a European tour that will 
include France, Italy, Belgium, West 
Germany, and Switzerland. Shorty 
Rogers is laying plans for a tour of the 
Far East, and Ziggy Elman has been re- 
ported being considered to front the 
Dorsey Band. 


DISCOMANIA 
Continued from page 29 


“medium” lot (say, 100 to 1000 items); or 
a “large” lot (say, over 1000 items)? What 
is the best minimum bid to request (ex- 
cluding rare items which deserve high 
minimum bids)—none at all: “low” (say. 
10 to 25 cents, or 1 to 2. shillings): 
“medium” (say, 50 to 75 cents, or 3 to 5 
shillings); or “high” (say, one dollar or 
more, or over 7 shillings)? Of course, it 
depends on whether the object of the 
auction is to sell the most records, at low 
unit profit, or to achieve maximum profit 
per record sold; for the first objective, I 
imagine the best method would be a 
“large” lot of items, with a “low” mini- 
mum bid. I would be interested to hear 
of your views on this. 

From the buyer’s viewpoint, there are 
two general bidding objectives—to win 
every item desired (bidding high on a 
limited number of items), or to win a 
fraction of the bids (bidding low, or 
near-minimum, on a large number of 
items.) For rare items, especially in ex- 
cellent to mint condition, bidding must 
be high if winning is expected; but for 
the more common items, especially in 
the intermediate ‘o poorer conditions, 
many items in a medium to large auction 
will receive no bids at all, or only one 
or two, consequently many records can 
be had for the minimum bid. I think 
many younger collectors are reluctant to 
enter bids in auctions because of an 
exaggerated idea of the prices necessary 
to win. My advice to a beginner would 
be: don’t be afraid to bid the minimum, 
if that is all the record is worth to you; 
you'll be surprised at what you can win 
sometimes. If you are only interested in 
rare originals, and/or in the finest con- 
dition, you must be prepared to bid 
higher than normal. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 1/6. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Ear! 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 


per copy, post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1. 


JAZZ TAPES: Will trade, sell tape recordings of rare old, new 
jazz, blues records—all styles, all artists. For information, 
write: Stein & Carey, 8321 Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 
California, U.S.A. 


COMPREHENSIVE 78/LP Tape to Disc Recording Facilities, 
Leaflet: RENDEZVOUS RECORDS, 19 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester, 3. 


WANTED. Jazz concert programmes, Photographs. Leaflets, 
etc. Traditional Jazz only. Details and prices etc—Raymond 
Bray, “Wrangle House”, Wrangle, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 
Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


Why not buy your Christmas cards from “CARAVAN”, inter- 
national friendship movement. Samples, 2/6, 5/-. 84, St. 
Thomas’s Road, London, N.4. 


. 
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The Swing Shop Page_ 


THIS TIME IT’S REAL! 
JAZZ DIRECTORY Vol. 6 


IS SCHEDULED FOR PUBLICATION ON 
OCT. 28th—DEFINITELY ! 


Send your 10/6 to us now to ensure prompt delivery 
Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5 AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 10/6 each 
Vol. | IS OUT OF PRINT BUT A GOOD ALTERNATIVE IS CHARLES DELAUNAY’S HOT 
DISCOGRAPHY Vol. 1—Special price 5/6 


DO YOU KNOW 

that you can obtain the following six books for only 38/6 incl. 

postage? They are full bound editions. We will enrol you in the 
Ee Jazz Book Club (Membership Free) 


Mr. Jelly Roll (Lomax), Young Man With a Horn (Baker), I Play As I Please (Lyttelton), King Joe 
Oliver (Rust, Allen), Satchmo in New Orleans (Armstrong), We Called It Music (Condon). 


IF PREFERRED, SUBSTITUTE American Jazz Music (Hobson)—reprinting, Jazz in Perspective (Lang) 
and/or Big Bill Blues (Broonzy), ADDING 9d. EACH EXTRA POSTAGE AND THEY WILL BE 
SENT WHEN READY 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH! EP’s |7/6 each (post free) 


BECHET ALL STARS: Walkin’ a Talkin’/Quiet Please/Cliff's Boogie/Jeepers Creepers 
HAMPTON SEPTET: Dark Eyes/Lionel Choo Choo/Romeo’s Gone Now 


HAVE YOU HAD DETAILS OF OUR RECORD CLUB YET? 


Drop a line to — 


CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. Everyone spending over £2 with us this month and mentioning this advt. will receive 
a bundle of jazz magazines free! (Inland only—sorry! ) 
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V O G U a THE GREATEST AIL 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


s THAT SELL A 


“OBERLIN” DAVE BRUBECK ‘ocris BRUBECK 


OCTETS 


ORY 


6M ULLIGAN 


BECHET 


vogue LAE 12008 


1954/1955 KID ORY IN HA GERRY MULLIGAN 


EPG 1170 : II7I LDG 093 PARIS CONCERT LAE 12015 


LOWE 


THE BAMBOO TREE 
00 WHAT ORT SAY 


VOGUE 
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LAE 12037 LAE 12024 LAE 12006 
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